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PUBLISHERS’ 


MEDIUMS 


Newspapers making a special feature of Reviews and Advertisements of 


New Books, &c. 





The Best, Brightest, & Most Interesting Paper. 


THE DAILY CHRONICLE 
10 or 12 Pages Daily. 

PoPULAR FEATURES ARE :— 

The Reviews of Books and Literary Notes. 

Full Resume of the Prineipal Musical, Art, 

and Dramatic Events. 

Science and Art specially dealt with. 
Fullest Reports of All Current Events and Special 

Telegrams from Correspondents Everywhere. 


THE WESTMINSTER GAZETTE 


has been PROVED to be far ahead 

of any other London evening 

paper as a medium for publishers 
announcements. 


PUBLISHERS’ COLUMNS DAILY 


A Classified Survey of the Week’s 
Publishing appears every Saturday. 


Offices: TUDOR STREET, LONDON, B.C. 


THE MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 
Established 1821. 


Published Daily. Price One Penny. 
Has a circulation peculiar to itself among the 
more cultivated classes of Great Britain in every 
district, and claims, with justice, to be one of the 
leading papers in the country. 
Contains special columns devoted to literary 
matters, 





THE PALL MALL GAZETTE 


10, 12, 14, and 16 Pages Daily. 
Tue EventvG ParER OF THE. EpucaTED MAN 
AND His FAMILY. 
Famous for its brilliant Reviews of current 
Literature, and without doubt the est 
Evening Paper in the Kingdom for Pub- 
lishers’ Announcements. 
Special Columns for New Books 
Next to Literary Matter every Day. 


Ovrvices : NewTon St., Ho.zory, Lonpoy, W.C. 


SHEFFIELD DAILY TELEGRAPH 
Established 1855. 

The principal morning paper published 
in South Yorkshire. Enjoys a National, 
reputation. 

Special Publishers’ page every Wednesday. 

Reviews and criticisms carefully and 
cleverly written. 


THE FREEMAN’S JOURNAL 
2763. 


The Oldest, Best, and Most Influential! 
Newspaper in Ireland, with the largest 
circulation. 





London Office (with special wire), 211 Strand. 





NEWCASTLE DAILY JOURNAL 
Established !832. 

The Conservative Newspaper for the 
Counties of Northumberland, Durham, 
Cumberland, and Berwickshire. 

SPECIAL REVIEW DAY— 
SATURDAYS. 





London Office (special wire), 169 Fleet Street, E.C. 


THE 
WESTERN MORNING NEWS 
Is the most widely circulating Paper 
in the four Western Counties. 
London Private Wire Office : 


47 FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Tel. Address: “PLYMOUTHISM, LONDON.” 





Tel. No. 165 HOLBORN. 





SHEFFIELD 
DAILY INDEPENDENT 
ESTABLISHED 1819. 

Review Days—Wednesdays and Fiidays. 

EprrontaL Novices appear also in the Editor's 
“ PERSONAL IMPRESSIONS.” 

PUBLISHERS’ ADVERTISEMENT OoOLUMN side-by-side 
with Revikws, &c. 


47 Fleet Street, & 21 Farga te, Sheffield. 











];0 BOOKBUYERS anc LIBRARIANS OF 


FREE LIBRARIES. The MARCH CATA- 
LOGUES of Valuable SECOND-HAND WoRKS and 
NEw REMAINDERS, offered at prices greatly 
reduced, are Now Ready, and will be sent post 
free upon application to W. H. SMITH & Sop, 
Library Department, 186 Strand, London, W. 


NYONE wishing to keep in touch with 
current Literature should write to Day's 
Library, Limited, 96 Mount Street, Grosvenor 
Square, London, W., for their particulars of 
terms of subscription and list of recent addi- 


tions to the Library. A list of surplus Library | 


books (and others)—offered in good condition at 
greatly reduced prices for cash—is published 
monthly and may be bad post free on appli- 
cation. 


PUBLISHERS’ REMAINDERS. 
MAROH LIST Now Ready, including all latest 
purchases, offered at greatly Reduced Prices. 

ILLIAM GLAISHER 
Remainder and Discount Bookseller, 
265 HicuH HoLBorn, LONDON. 
Also Catalogue of Popular Current Literaturc 
and List of French Novels, Classics, &c. 








THE INTERNATIONAL BUOK CIRCULAR. 
Notes on New and Forthcoming Publications an: 
Classified Lists of; Books are issued by 
ILLIAMS & NORGATE 

Book Importers, 
14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
London, W.C. 
SPECIMEN COPIES GRATIS. 


HOMAS 7 aOR FP, 
Secondhand Bookseller, 
100 St. Martin’s Lane, LONDON, W.C., 
AND 4 BROAD StrReET, READING. 
\ ONTHLY CATALOGUES from both 
Addresses. Libraries Purchased. Sale 
Commissions executed. 


| 


'RANSLATIONS AND TYPEWRITING. | 


ACOB, Bookman and Librarian, 149 Edgware (iT. PAUL’S SCHOOL, WEST KENSINGTON. 


e Road, London, W. Second-hand catalogue | \ 
| of rare and out-of-print books free on applica-| School on Tuesday, April 12, 1904, and on the 


An examination will be held at the above 


tion. Books and libraries and prints purchased | following days, for filling up about six vacancies 


for cash. 





THE MOSHER BOOKS. 


on the Foundation.—Full particulars can be 
obtained on application to the Bursar. 


BOOK-KEEPER with large experience in 
commercial, manufacturing and _profes- 
sional offices, seeks an engagement. Can prepare 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL LIST EVER ISSUED . 
aU balance sheets, and audit accounts. Will accept 
OF THESE EDITIONS SENT POST PAID ON temporary or evening employment on moderate 


REQUEST. 
THOMAS B. MOSHER, 


Portiand, Maine, U.S.A. 


terms. Excellent references. Write D., Office 
of this paper. 


oe oes ae Plays, Reviews, 
&c., accurately Typed at 10d. per 1,000 
words. Ten years’ experience. References to 
authors. Work by post quickly returned.— 





UTHORS: Ms8S., SERMONS, PLAYS, &c., 

carefully typed at home (Remington), 

10d. per 1,000 words ; reduction for quantities. 

Orders promptly executed —M. L. L., 7 Vernon 
Road, Clapham, 8.W. 


Russian, French, Spanish, and Italian. 


| High-class typewriting, 10d. per 1,000 words. 
| Translation tariff on application —BAMPTON & 


QIAMPS. Wanted, to buy any Old English or | 
LS 


Foreign Postage Stamps, in collections or 
loose.—D. CADNEY, 23 Market Hill, Cambridge 


PRYNNE, 32 Pitcairn Road, Mitcham. 


E. L. Davipson, 68 Hyde Vale, Blackheath, 
London. 





YPEWRITING.—Reviews, Essays, Novels, 
Plays, Poetry and Scholastic Work, Corre- 
spondence, &c., Typed; or from Dictation 
(Shorthand if desired). Foreign, Scientific, and 
difficult MSS. a speciality. \Eight years’ ex- 
perience. Duplicating. Specimens, Terms and 
Authors’ References sent. — GRAHAM, 34 
Strand, W.C. (near Charing Cross Station). 





CONNOISSEURS OF COFFEE DRINK THE 


RED WHITE & BLUE 


DELICIOUS FOR BREAKFAST AND AFTER DINNER 


In making, use less quantity, it being so much stronger than ordinary COFFEE. 
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BRITAIN 


PICCADILLY, WY. 


LECTURE ARRANGEMENTS AFTER EASTER, 1904. 


TurspAys. Lecturk Howur, 5 o’cLock. . 

Professor L.C, MIALL, F.R.S., Fallerian Professor of Physiology, R.I. THREE 

LECTURES on THE TRANSFORMATIONS OF ANIMALS. On TUESDAYS, 
APRIL 12, 19, 26. 

L. FLETCHER, Esq., M.A., F.R.S. THREE LEOTURES on METEORITES. 


TUESDAYS, MAY 3, 10, 17. 

H. F. NEWALL, +» M.A... F.RS. TWO LECTURES on THE SOLAR 
CORONA. On TUESDAYS, MAY 24, 31. 

Tuurspays. LEcTURE Howr, 5 o’cLock. 

Professor DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., M.RI., Fullerian Professor of 
Chemistry, R.I. THREE LECTURES on DISSOCIATION, On THURSDAYS, 
APRIL 14, 21, 28. 

ARTHUR HASSALL, Esq., M.A. THREE LECTURES on GREAT BRITAIN 
AND EUROPE (1763-1793). On THURSDAYS, MAY 5, 12, 19. 

H. G. WELLS, Esq., BSc. TWO LEOTURES on LITERATURE AND THE 


On 


SIR WILLIAM MARTIN CONWAY, M.A. TWO LEOTURES on SPITSBERGEN 
IN THE SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. On SATURDAYS, MAY 28, JUNE 4. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending from Christ- 
mas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a single Course of Lectures, One 
Guinea, or Balf-a-Guinea, according to the length of the Qourse. Tickets issued daily 
at the Institution, or sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, available for 
any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guinea. 

The FRIDAY EVENING MEETINGS will be resumed on APRIL 15, at 9 p.m, 
when The Right Rev. MONSIGNOR The COUNT VAY DE VAYA and LUSKOD 
will givea Discourse on KOREA AND THE KOREANS. Succeeding Discourses will 
probably be given by Colonel DAVID BRUOE, The Very Rev. J. A. ROBINSON, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster, Dr. P. CHALMERS MITCHRLL, Mr. M. H. SPIEL- 
MANN, Professor ERNEST RUTHERFORD, H.S.H. ALBERT Prince of —— 

‘o these 




















STATE. On THURSDAYS, MAY 26, JUNE 2. 
SATURDAYS. 


DAYS, MAY 7, 14, 21. 


LecturE Hour, 3 o’cLock. 
OYRIL DAVENPORT, Esq., F.S.A. THREE LECTURES on (i.) MEZZOTINTS ; 

(ii.) OAMEOS ; (iii.) JEWELLERY. On SATURDAYS, APRIL 16, 23, 30. 
DONALD FRANOIS TOVEY, Esq., B.A. THREE LECTURES on SONATA 

STYLE AND THE SONATA FORMS (with Musical Illustrations. 


Professor SVANTE ARRHENIUS, of Copenhagen, and other gentlemen. 
Meetings Members and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons desirous of becoming Members are requested to apply to the Secretary, 
When proposed they are immediately admitted to all the Lectures, to the Friday 
Evening Meetings, and to the Library and Reading Rooms; and their Families are 
admitted to the Lectures at a reduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas ; 
afterwards, Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas, 


On SATOR- 





WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 
postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 2$d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 
vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 
THE ONLY CONDITIONS ARE— 
1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid. 
2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. . 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first: post. 





Wanted, For Sale, and In Exchange. 


ANTED.—Allbut’s London and County 

Rambler; Phillips’ Pastorals; Reade’s 

Peg Woffington, first edition, uncut; military 

coloured plates of uniforms and battles.— 

Rosson & Co., 23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, 
London, W. 


AMES HAYES, Bookseller, Ennis.— 
“ Reduced” Remainders ; County Histories 
will soon Rise, Frost’s History Clare, illustrated, 
free 5s. 6d., invaluable. Secwre, time flies. 
White’s History Clare, free 4s.; popular, Clare- 
men don’t linger! Fahy’s Diocese Kilmacduagh, 
illustrated, free 4s. 6d., Galwaymen? Egan’s 
History Waterford, 1,000 pages, illustrated, 
free ls. 6d.!!—?2? Yes. Sir Henry Norman’s 
Bodyke Evictions. illustrated, free 1s., scarce. 
Higgins’ Freebooter, Philanthropist (Irish)— 
18th century—7d., scarce. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Al1 Telegraphic Code, 
very scarce, for £2; Armstrong’s Turner, 
as new, £6 6s., for £4 10s.; Byron’s Works, 
large paper, 13 vols. complete, new, 13 guineas. 
BOOKS WANTED.—Jameson’s Italian Pain- 
ters; English Dramatists of to-day by Archer ; 
Books by Haeckel.—JoOHN SMITH & SON, 19 
Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
iw FOR SALE.—De Quincey, Works, 


16 vols., 32s.; Encyclopedia Britannica, 
9th Edition, 25 vols , £7 15s.; Dowden’s Life of 





Shelley. 2 vols, 12s. ; Southey’s Commonplace | 


Book, 4 vols, 12s.—THuMAS THORPE, Book- 
seller, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, London, W.C., 
and at Reading. 


\ JANTED.—Any Histories or books dealing 

with Cornwall and the Scilly Isles; also 
old maps and prints of Cornwall, and engrav- 
ings of celebrated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, 
Bookseller, Penzance. 


AFCADIO HEARN.—Wanted, good cheap 
* second-hand copies of “Gleanings in 
Buddha Fields”; “Glimpses of Unfamiliar 
Japan” ; and other Japan books (not “ Kokoro” or 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN 

AUTHORS, including Dickens, Thackeray, 
Huish’s The Sword (Fine Art Society); John Lever, Ainsworth; Books illustrated by G. and 
Neville, Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentleman; R. Cruikshank, Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. 
Mitchell’s Recollections of One of the Light The largest and choicest Collection offered for 
Brigade ; Emmett, Camp and Sanctuary, 1895; Sale in the World. Catalogues issued and sent 
Turnbull,-War Memories of an Army Chaplain, post free on application. Books Bought.— 
1898; Hohenlohe - Ingelfingen, Letters on, WALTER T. SPENCER, 27 New Oxford 
Artillery —FRANCIS EDWARDS, 83 High Street, Street, London, W.C. 


Marylebone, London, W. OOKS WANTED by Gro. HARDING, 64 Gt. 
Russell 8t., Loncon, W.0.—“ Chronicles 
and Memorials of Great Britain,” roy. 8vo, any 
vols. ; “‘ Life of Robert Owen of New Lanark,” 
2 vols. or either; Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” 

| 1776. 
| {\FFERS. Sets complete. “The Dome,” “ The 
| Butterfly,” “The Studio,” The Savoy,” 
|The Whirlwind,” “ Phil May’s Annuals,” and 
others scarce.—BAYNE, 36 Annette 8t., Glasgow. 


NOLLYS (Col.), Lifeguardsman Shaw ; 
Forbes, Leaves from a Trooper’s Diary ; 








ILLMOTT’S Pleasures of Literature, 1860, 

2s. 6d.; Taylor and Skinner’s Maps of 

the Roads of Ireland, calf, 1778, 7s. 6d.; Carle- 

ton’s The Black Prophet, 1847, 2s. 3d.—J. W. 
THOMPSON, 45 Pasture Street, Grimsby. 


\T. GEORGE FOR ENGLAND, by T. Teign- 
\O mouth Shore (Cassell): Wanted, new or 
second-hand copies in good condition.—-Miss 
L. R. RIDDELL, 5 Gordon House Road, Highgate 
Road, N.W. 


WNERS of genuine specimens of Old 

English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China. 

Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 

the same privately, are invited to send par- 

ticulars to Hampton & Sons, Pall Mall East, 

who are always prepared to give full value for 
interesting examples. 





BOOKS of every kind bought at fair 
prices for cash by HOLMES Bros., 4 Manette 
Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
Mrs. C. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 
| ANTED.—Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary, 

supp. vol.; Jervise, Epitaphs, vol. 1 or 
2 vols.; Boothby, Mystery of the Clasped 
Hands.—A. & R. MILNB, Booksellers, Aberdeen. 











DVERTISER is desirous of disposing of 

11 ETCHINGS by George Cruikshank, 

publisbed in 1835. Good condition.—R. Lip- 
DIARD, 8 Marco Road, Hammersmith. 


OOKS WANTED.—Cumming and French, 
Discussion; Bacon (Sir Francis), Essays, 
editions before 1700; Grant, Harry Oxilvie; 
Books printed by the Jaggards.—Messrs. Jag- 
gard, Bookshop, Moorfields, Liverpool. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—Coliyn’s Chase of Wild 

Red Deer, 21s, for 10s. 6d.; Forbes and 

| Hanley’s' Mollusca, 4 vols., £6 10s., for, 30s. ; 

Robertson's Church History, 8 vols., 48s., for 

20s. ; Cripps’ Old English Plate, 21s., for 10s. 6d. 
—JAMES CoMMIN, 230 High Street, Exeter. 


OOKS WANTED.—Any quantities for cash, 
English Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; 
Guy Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest 








stock in Wales. All Welsh books purchased,— 

WILLIAMs8’s Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 
OUND'S Geoffrey de Mandeville : a Study 
of the Anarchy, published 16s., for 5s. 6d., 


OOKS8S.—We want good Books. Do you 

want Cash? Good prices paid for any- 
thing rare, curious, quaint, fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, &c. List | 


“ Out of the East”) by same author —W. SHORE | free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, | new copy.—GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, 
8 John Street, Bedford Row, W.C. 





Birmingham. 
‘ 


Cambridge. 
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CHATTO & WINDUS’S © NEW BOOKS 


THE UNITED STATES IN OUR OWN TIME. 


Dramatic Narrative of Great Events, By E. BENJAMIN ANDREWS. With 500 finely-engraved Illustrations, 1,000 pp. Royal 8vo, Pa 
gilt top, 16s. net. [ Shortly. 


A NEW INDIAN ROMANCE. 


THE SANYASI. By F. E. Penny, Author of “ A Mixed Marriage.’’ Crown 8vo, 


cloth, 6s. 
“The story deals with that side of Indian native life which Mr. J, C. Oman has dealt with more seriously in his book on ‘The Mystics and Ascetics of India.’ The 
principal character is a Sanyasi of the South of India, who has all the Oriental leaning towards the achievement of communion with the Divine Being by means of self- 
purification, but whose Oriental ideas are modified by a W estern education and by contact with Buropeans.”- ’—Madras Matl. 


A CONSPIRACY UNDER THE TERROR. By Pavt Gavtor, Author of “ Love 


and Lovers of the Past.” ‘Translated by C. LAROCHE, M.A. With Illustrations and Facsimiles. Crown "Ovo, cloth, 6s. 


MARSH-COUNTRY RAMBLES. By Hezsert W. Tomwrxis, Author of “ Highways 


and Byways in Hertfordshire.” With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 
“ Wholly delightfal.”"—T7o-Day. “ Clever and entertaining throughout.”— Literary World. 


NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
WHAT OUGHT SHE TO DO? By Fiorence Warpen, Author of ‘“ The House on 


the Marsh.” 
“ A sound and healthy story. Well written and excellently worked out.”— Morning Leader. 


THE MONEY-MAKER. By Georcezs Oxnet, Author of “ The Ironmaster.” Translated 


by F. ROTaAWELL. 

The story is told of a man who sacrifices everyt’ ing to the conquest of wealth. After spending years in South America, he attains the object of his ambition, but on 
returning home to France finds happiness to be as far off as ever, and learns the futility of unscrupulous means in obtaining one’s ends. The different characters are living, 
and the work is a study of actual everyday life. As with all Ohnet’s novels, every page is full of interest, and anyone commencing the book would not be likely to put it 
down until he had read to the end. The plot is varied, and full of dramatic possibilities, 

“A powerful story, powerfully told.”— Pelican. “Cleverly worked out.”—Glasgow Herald. 


NEW 3s. 6d. BOOKS. 
PATSEY THE OMADAUN. By M. McD. Bong, K.C., Author of “Dora Myrl.” 


“ From the first page to the last, the amusement is continuous.”— Literary World. “ Inimitable Irish stories. . . . An altogether delightful book.”—/all Mal! 
Gazette. “ Fascinating from beginning to end.”— World, “ Racy of the soil, and almost as good as Lover's classic ‘ Handy Andy.’ "—Outlook. “A brilliantly written 
book ; fall of kindly Irish humour.”— Week's Survey. “An unpremeditated masterpiece, not to be read without hilarity even by those averse to laughter.”—Sheficlu 
Telegraph, 


V.C.: a Chronicle of Castle Barfield and of the Crimea. By D. Caristr: Murray, Author of 


“ Joseph’s Coat.” 
“ No one taking up the volume will be inclined to put it down till he reaches the end.”—Punch. “ Mr. Murray is a past master in the art of constructing a readable 
story . . . It isa thoroughly healthy and breezy tale throughout, and ought to attract a wide circle of readers.”—Shefield felegraph. “In its author’s old best vein. 
- One of the happiest little stories that we have read for some time past.”—S¢. James's Gazetie. “Sure to be enjoyed by everyone who takes it up.” —scolsman. 
“A cieve r, brisk, ingenious, diverting, and touching story. . . . A capital little comedy.”— World, “ An excellent story.”— Vanity Fair. 


YOUNG MRS. CAUDLE. By Georcz R. Sims. Feap. 8vo, 1s.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 


“ Brimfal of humour, . . . Sparkling wit.”— Yorkshire Post, 


as NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS IN THE PRESS. 
WRONG SIDE OUT. By W. CLarK RusseEtL, Author of “The THE POET AND HIS GUARDIAN ANGEL. By Saran 


REAT the * ‘N Be. a : gus Tyree, Author of “Sir David's Visitors,” & 
A GREAT MAN. By Arxoup Bennett, Author of “The Grand pp wyNNE’S REVENGE. By Wsu11am Westatt, Author 


THE COMMUNE. By Pavt and Victor MARGQUERITTE, Authors of “ With the Red Eagie.” 


THE. PERIL OF AN EMPIRE. By R JouNsToN, Author RANDAL OF RANDALHOLME: a Tyneside Tragedy. By 
of “ The Old Land,” &e, Austin OLARE, Author of * By the Rise of the River.” 








THE PICAROONS: a San Francisco Night’s Entertainment. By GELEIT BURGESS and WILL ‘IRWIN. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


eee) Obes [April 15¢h. 
CHEAPER EDITIONS.—Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. each. 
MANY WAYS OF LOVE. By Frep WuisHaw. With 8 Illus- | THE WOMAN OF MYSTERY. By G. OnNET. Translated 


trations by Warwick GosL® and B, SCHUMACHER. by F. KOTHWELL. 


WHITELADIES. | By Mrs Oviptanr. With 18 Illustrations by | re CaTS.PAW. By B. M. Onoxe, Author of “Diana 


THE ORANGE GIRL. By WALTER BESANT. With 8 Ilus- Barrington.” With 12 Illustrations by Frep. PeGram. 


trations by Frep. Peawam. 
ia A PRODIGAL'S PROGRESS. By FRANK BaRRRTT, Autl 
THE GRAND BABYLON HOTEL. By Arvyo_p Bennett, = Bestest tor Lata” y aw 





Author of ** Anna of the Five Towns.” 


Feap. 8vo, Picture cover, ls. each; cloth, ls. 6d. each. 
ELIZAS HUSBAND. By Barry Pain, Author of “Eliza,” | THE FOOLISH VIRGINS. By ALFRED SutTro, Author of 


&e. “ Women in Love.” 


NEW TWO-SHILLING NOVELS.—Picture cloth, flat backs. 
The MAN from MANCHESTER. By Dick Donovan. [Shortly. A NINETEENTH-CENTURY MIRACLE. By Louis 
THE REBEL QUEEN. By Wa.TErR Besant. ZANGWILL. 
WANTED! Ry Dick Dovovay. ZAMBRA THE DETECTIVE. By HeEapon HItt. 


LONDON. By Sir WALTER BEsant. Pott 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 2. CONFESSIONS OF A JOURKALIST. By Curis HEALY. 
net ; leather, gilt edges, 3s, net (New Volume of the “St. Martin's Liprary.”) With a Portrait. Crown 8vo, art linen, gilt to shortly. 

BRITISH VIOLIN-MAKERS, Classical and Modern. By the THE LIFE AND TIMES OF THE YOUNG PRETENDER. 
rev. W. Mrerepirn Morris, B.A. With numerous Illustrations, Portraits, From the State Papers, &c. By A. O. EwaLp. THIRD EDITION. Orown 
and Facsimiles. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 10s. 6d. net. 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


NEW SIXPENNY BOOKS. 
ROME. By EmMILe Zona. WALTER'S WORD. By James PAyN. 
NO NAME, By WILKIE CoL.iys. FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM. By WALTER BEsANT. 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, 111 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C, 
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Literary Notes 


in 1888—removes a well-known figure. He was 
born in 1832 ; at Oxford he won the Newdigate 
with “The Feast of Belshazzar”; after other 
work he went to India in 1856 as principal of the 
Deccan College at Poona, returning to London five 


T HE death of Sir Edwin Arnold—he was knighted 


Wirth “The Light of Asia” Sir Edwin Arnold 
achieved popularity if not fame; the work has been 
neatly described as “a piece of glittering journalism, 
disguised in a brocaded robe of dccorative verse.” 
His poetry was not, however, altogether uninspired, and 
in some of his shorter pieces he achieved emotion and 








MR. EGERTON CASTLE 
(Photo. Elliott & Fry) 


years later. In 1861 he joined the “ Daily Telegraph.” 
He was deeply interested in all matters concerning the 
East and only a few days since was writing on the 
Japanese-Russian war. Though his last years were 
years of physical affliction he never lost heart, writing 
a short time ago of himself, “My condition would be 
a sad one without patience and resignation. I am now 
totally blind and able to work only with assistance. 
But I never despair, go on with my work, thanking 
Heaven for my unimpaired powers,” 


distinction. But he was a great journalist and never 
devoted his fine abilities to the cause of untruth or 
to anything unsavoury. He will be greatly missed by 
his many friends. 


THERE are many American methods which I trust 
British booksellers will never adopt, while on the other 
hand there is at any rate one which might surely prove 
very beneficial both to buyer and seller, At present 
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in this country the bookseller usually waits for a cus- 
tomer to come to him with a request for such and such 
a book ; why does not the bookseller approach the buyer 
with information concerning new books likely to interest 
him? The buyer of books has to depend for such in- 
formation upon reviews and publishers’ advertisements, 
not seldom overlooking the issue from the press of a 
volume which he would be eager to purchase. 


Ir is not difficult for a bookseller to compile a list of 
customers—actual or prospective—who live in his neigh- 
bourhood, with notes of their particular wants and 
several tastes. For example, Mr. Smith is a keen 
reader of all books dealing with the Napoleonic era; 
to him it would be a convenience if his bookseller 
advised him of all publications concerned with that 
period of history and to the bookseller it would not 
only secure sales but cement his alliance with his cus- 
tomer. In fact, the bookseller should wake up to the 
fact that few books sell themselves ; customers must be 
cultivated and books presented to their notice in an 
intelligent manner. 

Messrs. ConstaBte are shortly issuing a translation 
of the “ Agamemnon” of A®schylus, by the Reverend 
Edward Thring, a volume which will be welcomed by 
all old Uppingham boys. 


THERE is very sound sense in Mr. Frederic Harri- 
son’s article on Sir Leslie Stephen in the “ Cornhill,” 
from which I*quote a portion of the concluding para- 
graph: 

“Tn his own field he was a consummate guide and a 
mest accomplished critic. With all his sympathy for 
Carlyle and his school, Stephen did much to correct that 
violent prejudice of the Sartorian master towards the 
eighteenth century and its notable work. With all its 
shortcomings and its want of poetry, fervour, and 
spiritual insight, it was the century of common sense, of 
toleration, of social and industrial development. All 
this, on every side of it, and in all its fruits, Stephen 
showed us in an immense series of special studies. He 
did for the eighteenth century almost as much as Carlyle 
did for Cromwell and for Goethe. It is the age of 
specialism, and Stephen was essentially a specialist. 
He was the apostle of the eighteenth century, saturated 
with its intellectual clarity and its contempt of 
fanaticism and enthusiasm, and sharing in its limita- 
tions and its prosaic ideals. In his own field, Stephen 
was all that we need as an interpreter, judge, and 
stimulus. He never pretended to be an all-round critic, 
or a guide to general literature, much less to the history 
of thought as a whole. His strength lay in his concen- 
tration on his own field—his strength, and, to some 
extent also, his weakness.”’ 


In the same magazine there is a very interesting 
paper by Mr. Innes Shand on “ The Times,” in which 
we catch a glimpse of Delane, emperor of editors, a 
man who knew no fear: 


“ Like Wellington and all illustrious commanders, he 
had a contempt for feebleness of moral fibre. The editor- 
ship was offered him at the age of twenty-four, and I 
remember one day, when we were having a quiet talk, 
asking if it did not shake his courage. ‘Not a bit of 
it,’ he answered. ‘What I dislike about you young 
fellows is that you all shrink from responsibility.’ Nor 


was there any boastful self-assertion in that, for I have 
heard the story from his lifelong friend, John Black- 
The youths were then living together in St. 
One afternoon Delane burst in upon 


wood. 
James’s Square. 
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Blackwood, exclaiming, ‘By G—, John, what do you 

think has happened? I am editor of “The Times.’’’”’ 
There is also much pleasant talk of Chenery, de Blowitz, 
and others. 


WE are to be given at least two more volumes from 
the pen of the late Canon Ainger, one of sermons and 
one of lectures on Chaucer, Shakespeare, Cowper and 
others. Canon Beeching will be the editor of both 
volumes. 





In a pleasant and chatty article on ‘“ Books Unread,” 
in the “ Atlantic Monthly,” by Mr. Thomas Wentworth 
Higginson, there are these lines, which will come home 
to the bosoms of many bookmen : 


“The books most loved of all in a student’s library 
are perhaps those which first awakened his literary en- 
thusiasm, and which are so long since superseded by 
other and possibly better books that he leaves them un- 
read and yet cannot part with them; books which even 
now open of themselves at certain favourite passages, 
having a charm that can never be communicated to a 
more recent reader.”’ 


Mr. RecrinaLp Sirs, K.C., of the firm of Smith, 
Elder, has been appointed President of the Publishers’ 
Association. In this connection it may not be un- 
welcome to reprint the Association’s excellent defini- 
tions of “Edition,” ‘“‘ Re-issue” and “ Impression ” : 


“Impression: A number of copies printed at any one 
time. When a book is reprinted without change it 
should be called a new ‘impression,’ to distinguish it 
from an ‘edition,’ as defined below. 

“ Edition: An impression in which the matter has 
undergone some change, or for which the type has been 
reset. 

“ Re-issue: A republication at a different price, or in 
a different form, of part of an impression which has 
already been placed on the market.”’ 


Proressor Lounssury has somewhat to say in 
“ Harper’s”” concerning the split infinitive, and in the 
course of his remarks produces a curious example from 
Macaulay : 


“ It occurs in the essay on Lord Holland. That noble- 
man had died in 1840, and Macaulay’s article appeared 
in the ‘Edinburgh Review’ for July of the following 
year. As it was originally published in that periodical, 
one of the paragraphs began with the following sen- 
tence: ‘In order fully to appreciate the character of 
Lord Holland, it is necessary to go back into the history 
of his family.” In 1843 Macaulay brought out an 
edition of his essays carefully revised. In that the 
beginning of the sentence just quoted had been changed 
so as to read, ‘In order to fully appreciate the character 
of Lord Holland.’ This is the form which was retained 
in subsequent editions. There seems no other reason to 
give for the alteration than the belief on the part of the 
essayist that thereby he imparted greater force to the 
assertion. For Macaulay was never careless about his 
expression. What he did he did designedly. He must 
have believed that in thus departing from his usual 
practice he had secured the additional emphasis for 
which he was striving.”’ 


Now and again I have indulged in a grumble anent 
the undeniable fact that on the whole our first-class 
magazines compare badly with those of the United 
States. It must not be forgotten, however, that our 
periodicals have difficulties to contend with, notably 
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the absurd regulations of the Post Office. Remedy in 
this last cannot of course be hoped for, the publishers 
live for the P.O., not the P.O. for the publishers or 
for traders generally. The “Pall Mall Magazine” is 
a first-rate example of what can be done in spite of 
hindrances, and its editor, Mr. George R. Halkett, cer- 
tainly deserves congratulations from all who love art 
and letters. The April issue is an excellent sample of 
this magazine: among the literary contributors are 
such well-known writers as Mrs. Craigie, Mr. Robert 
Hichens, Mr. Harold Begbie, Mrs. Jacob, Mr. William 
Archer, Mrs. B. M. Croker, Mr. G. 8. Street and Mr. 
Maurice Hewlett; of the artists mention may be made 
of M. Renouard, Mr. Raven-Hill, Mr. Cyrus Cuneo, 
Mr. A. S. Hartrick and Mr. C. A. Shepperson; the 
printing and the paper are alike very good. 





But why have we not other magazines of equal 
worth? Is it that there is only a small demand for 
good work? Perhaps of all our illustrated periodical 
literature the best are the various art magazines, which 
surpass those of any other country. The coming of 
the cheap process block has, of course, brought much 
evil, though it should not be forgotten that it has also 
brought much good. On the whole, publishers of 
periodicals cater for the many who thirst after sen- 
sation ; but surely there are many also who would give 
a shilling per month for a first-class, well-written and 
well-illustrated magazine? I hope so. 





“Ruies for Compositors and Printers at the 
University Press, Oxford,’ by Mr. Horace Hart, will 
prove useful to authors as well as to composi- 
tors. This handy little book was printed for 
the first time in 1893 and is now for the first 
time issued to the public. The New English Dictionary 
has been largely drawn upon to determine spellings, 
which is as it should be. Here are a few decisions, 
which will not perhaps meet with universal acceptance : 
anathematize, apologize, brutalize, gormandize, recog- 
nize; we are told to use the hyphen in some cases 
unexpectedly, as “a good-sized room” and “a nine- 
teenth-century invention.” A stimulating little book. 


Bibliographical 


N none of the newspaper notices of Sir Edwin 
{ Arnold—naturally enough—is there to be found 
anything like an adequate list of his successive 
publications. The following, I think, will be 
found approximately complete, and, I trust, correct :— 
“The Feast of Belshazzar” (1852); ‘“‘ Poems, Narra- 
tive and Lyrical” (1853); ‘Griselda: a Drama” 
(1856); “ The Wreck of the Northern Belle” (1857) ; 
“Education in India” (1860); ‘“‘The Book of Good 
Counsel” (from the Sanskrit, 1861, 1893 and 1895); 
“India under the Marquis of Dalhousie” (1862-4) ; 
* Political Poems by Victor Hugo and Garibaldi” 
(1868); “The Poets of Greece” (1869); ‘Hero and 
Leander’ (from Muszus, 1873); “ The Indian Song of 
Songs ” (from the Sanskrit, 1875) ; ‘‘ The Light of Asia ” 
(1879, 1881, 1889, 1900); “ Indian Poetry ” (1881 and 
1893); ‘Indian Idylis” (from the Sanskrit, 1883, 
1893) ; “ Pearls of the Faith, or Islam’s Rosary ” (1883, 
1887, 1893) ; ‘‘ The Song Celestial” (from the Sanskrit, 
1885, 1899); “The Secret of Death” (from the San- 
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skrit, 1885, 1893); ‘India Revisited ” (1886, 1893) , 
“Lotus and Jewel” (1887, 1893); “ With Sa’di in the 
Garden” (1888, 1893); ‘Poems, National and Non- 
Oriental” (1888, 1893); “In My Lady’s Praise” 
(1889); “Japonica” (1891); “The Light of the 
World” (1891, 1893, 1896) ; ‘“ Potiphar’s Wife, and 
other Poems ” (1891) ; ‘‘ Seas and Lands ” (1891, 1894) ; 
‘“ Adzuma, or the Japanese Wife” (a play, 1893); 
“Wandering Words” (1894); “The Tenth Muse and 
other Poems ” (1895) ; “ Victoria, Queen and Empress ”’ 
(1896, 1897); “The Chauriapanchasika” (translated, 
1896); “East and West” (1896); “The Queen’s 
Justice: a Story of Indian Village Life” (1898); 
“The Rose-Garden of the Sheikh Sa’di” (1899); and 
“The Voyage of Ithobal” (1901). Sir Edwin also 
contributed some poems on the months to his wife’s 
“Golden Pages” (1900). His ‘ Poetical Works” 
appeared, in eight volumes, in 1888, and in 1885 his 
daughters published a ‘“‘ Birthday Book” selected from 
his writings. 

The ‘‘ Poems, National and Non-Oriental”’ was a 
selection made by Sir Edwin himself from his work in 
non-Oriental verse up to that date. Among the pieces 
included was the tribute to Matthew Arnold which had 
first appeared in a London evening newspaper, and 
which was notable for the personal form it took. As 
thus: 


Now, that thou better knowest friends and foes, 
Good Friend! dear Rival! bear no grudge to those 
Who had not time, in Life’s hard fight, to show 
How well they liked thee for thy “ slashing blow ”’ ; 
How “sweet ’”’ thy “ reasonableness ’’ seemed ; how right 
Thy lofty pleading for the long-dimmed “ light’’! 
Thou, that didst bear my Name, and deck it so 
That—coming thus behind—hardly I know 
If I shall hold it worthily, and be 
Meet to be mentioned in one Age with thee 

e before the Star 
Is kindled for thee, let my funeral torch 
Light thee, great Namesake! to th’ Elysian Porch! 
Dead Poet! let a poet of thy House 
Lay, unreproved, these bay-leaves on thy brows! 


In view of the imminent revival of “ The Two Gen- 
tlemen of Verona” at the Court Theatre, those of my 
readers who are playgoers may like to be referred to 
some of the more recent issues of the play in a volume 
by itself. There is, of course, the little volume in the 
“Temple ” Shakespeare. Then there was that (edited 
by Henry N. Hudson) which Messrs. Jack published in 
1902. Also, that (with an introduction by Mr. John 
Dennis and illustrative drawings by Mr. Byam Shaw) 
which Messrs. Bell issued in 1900; and that (belonging 
to the “ Pocket Falstaff” series) sent out by Messrs. 
Bliss in 1898. The little volume (in the “ National 
Library ” series) edited by Henry Morley and published 
by Messrs. Cassell in 1889 had the merit of including 
the story of the Shepherdess Felismena as translated by 
Bartholomew Yonge from the ‘“ Diana” of George 
de Montemayor—the story upon which was founded 
the play (‘‘ Felix and Philismena”’) which, in its turn, 
may possibly have been the source of Shakespeare’s 
inspiration. 

The appearance of Mr. Yeats’ “ Plays for an Irish 
Theatre” reminds one that we have already had from 
him, in book form, ‘Countess Kathleen” (1892) and 
“The Land of Heart’s Desire” (1894), the latter of 
which was performed at the Avenue Theatre with Mr. 
A. E. W. Mason, actor and novelist, in the réle of 
Shawn Bruin. Very memorable was the premiére of 
that little play. 

. THe Bookworm. 
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THE BOOK MARKET 
Booksellers’ Reports of the Best Selling Books 








Engiand 


BATH: 
Messrs. B. & J. F. Meehan, 
32 Gay Street 


Sorrow’s Gate. Sutcliffe. 


. Through 
(Unwin. ) ; 

. Cardinal’s Pawn. Montgomery.( Unwin. ) 

3- Monsigny. Forman. (Ward, Lock.) 


Ne 


Mr. S. W. Simms, 
12 George Street 
1. Japan and China. Brinkley. (Jack.) 
2. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
3. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 


BIRMINGHAM : 
Messrs. Cornish Brothers, 
37 New Street 


1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane. ) 
2. The Book of Genesis. Driver. (Methuen. ) 
3. Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 


BOSCOMBE : 


Mr. A. E. Fulker, “ Boscombe Library ” 
1. Stella Fregelius. Haggard. (Longmans. ) 
2. Strong Mac. Crockett. (Ward, Lock.) 
3. Cherry’s Child. Strange Winter. (Long. ) 


BRADFORD: 
Messrs. Matthews & Brooke, 
Mechanics’ Institute Corner 
1. Through Sorrow’s Gate. Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin.) 


2. Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell.) 
3. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 


BRISTOL: 
William George’s Sons, 
Top Corner, Park Street 


1. House of Quiet. (Murray.) 
2. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan. ) 
3. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 


CAMBRIDGE: 
Messrs, Galloway & Porter, 
Sidney Street 
1. Catullus. Warre Cornish, (Camb. Press. ) 


2. Robert Browning. Dowden. (Dent.) 
3. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 


CHESTERFIELD: 
Messrs. Bates & Wilde, 
3 Gluman Gate 
1. Rosa Carey’s Works. 
2. South African Farm. 
(Hutchinson. ) 
3. Kipling’s Works. 


Olive Schreiner. 


(Macmillan. ) 


COLCHESTER : 
Mr. Charles Clark, 
15 High Street 


1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane. ) 
2. Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell.) 
3- Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 








| DOVER: 
Messrs, Voile & Roberson, 
176 Snargate Street 


1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane. ) 
2. Four Feathers. Mason. (Smith, Elder. ) | 
3. Heart of Rome. Crawford. (Macmillan. ) | 


} 
DURHAM : | 


Messrs. Andrews & Co., 
73-75 Saddler Street 
1. Ruskin at Oxford. Kitchin. (Murray.) 
2. Book of Genesis. Driver. (Methuen.) 
3- Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
EASTBOURNE : | 
Mr. John Pulsford, 
“ The Royal Library,” 
80 Terminus Road | 
1. Heart of Rome. Crawford. (Macmillan. ) | 
2. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) | 
3- Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
EXMOUTH: 
Mr. Henry John Appleby, 
44 The Strand 


1. Lovely Woman. Crosland. (Richards. ) 

2. Comin’ thro’ the Rye. Helen Mathers. 

3- Story of Pet Marjorie. Macbean. (Simp- 
kin, Marshall.) 


LEICESTER: 
Messrs. Spencer & Greenhough, | 
102 Granby Street 


1. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan. ) 
2. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) 
3. Red Morn. Max Pemberton. (Cassell.) | 


LIVERPOOL: 
Mr. Edward Howell, 
83 Church Street 


. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) | 
. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
3. Korea. Hamilton. (Heinemann. ) 


Ne 


Messrs. Jaggard & Co., Moorfields 


- Red Morn. Pemberton. (Cassell.) 
. The Interloper. Jacob. (Heinemann. ) 
3. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) 


ne 


LONDON : 
Mr. H, R, Allenson, 
1 & 2 Ivy Lane, 
Paternoster Row, E,C, 

1. Religious Life of London. Mudie | 
Smith. (Hodder & Stoughton.) 

2. Story of the Bible Society. Canton. ; 
(Murray. ) 

3- In Relief of Doubt. Welsh. 


Mr. Henry F- Bumpus, 
335 High Holborn, W.C, 


. History of Modern England. Paul. , 
(Macmillan. ) 

. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 

. Great Golfers. Beldam. (Macmillan.) 


wh 








Messrs. Burns & Oates, Ltd., 
28 Orchard Street, W. 
1. Come and See. Wilfrid Meynell. 
2. A Bishop and his Flock. Bishop Hedley. 


3. True Historical Relation of the Conver- 
sion of Sir Tobie Matthew. A. H. 
Mathew. 


Messrs, Farmer & Sons, 
179 Kensington High Street, W. 
1. Napoleon of Notting Hill. Chesterton. 
(Lane. ) 
2. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 


3- The Woman with the Fan. Hichens. 
(Methuen. ) 
Mr. G, J. Glaisher, 
58 High Street, 
Notting Hill Gate, W. 


1. Highways and Byways in Sussex. Lucas. 
(Macmillan. ) 

. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 

. The Japs at Home. Sladen. (Newnes. ) 


wn 


Messrs, Hachette & Co., 
18 King William Street, Strand, W.C. 


1. Manuel de Bibliographie Historique. 
Langlois. (Hachette.) 

2. La Vie Amoureuse de Francois Barba- 
zanges. Tinayre. (Levy.) 

3. Le Secrétaire de Madame la Duchesse. 
Tinseau. (Levy.) 


J. Jacob, 
149 Edgware Road, Hyde Park, W. 


1, Unto Each Man his Own. Gordon. 
(Heinemann. ) 
2. Interloper. Jacob. (Heinemann.) 
3- Carita. Eyre Hussey. 
Mr. Elliot Stock, 
61 and,62 Paternoster Row, E.C, 


1. Genesis. Driver. (Methuen.) 

2. Religion and Science. Waggett. (Long- 
mans. ) 

3- Holy Communion. Stone. (Long- 
mans. ) 


Messrs, Truslove & Hanson, Ltd., 


153 Oxford Street, W. 
1. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
2. Genesis. Driver. (Methuen.) 


Highways and Byways of Sussex. Lucas. 
(Macmillan.) 


Y 


MANCHESTER: 


Messrs, Sherratt & Hughes, 
27 St. Ann’s Street 


1. Through Sorrow’s Gate. Sutcliffe. 
(Unwin. ) 

2. The Cardinal’s Pawn. Montgomery. 
(Unwin. ) 

3. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
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NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE : 


Mr. A, Denholm Brash, 
92 Heaton Road 
1. Life of Gladstone. Morley. (Macmillan.) 
2. Browning in Matters of Faith. Hutton. 
(Oliphant. ) 
3. Pocket Ruskin. 


NOTTINGHAM: | VENTNOR: 
Messrs, Combridge & Co,, Mrs, H. Knight, 
16 Wheeler Gate 147-149 High Street 


} 
1. Stella Fregelius. 1. The Vineyard. Craigie. 


(Long- 
mans. ) 2. The Roadmender. Fairless. 
2. Esau. Hocking. worth.) 


3- Japs at Home. 3. Pocket Ruskin. 


OXFORD: 


Messrs. Joseph Thornton & Son, 
11 Broad Street 


1. Genesis. Driver. (Methuen.) 

2. The Evolution of Theology in the Greek | 
Philosophers. Caird. (MacLehose.) 

3- Science and Religion. Waggett. (Long- 
mans. ) 


‘TUNBRIDGE WELLS: 
Mr, D, Williams, 
Mount Ephraim Library 
1. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan. ) 


3. Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates. 


(Allen. } (Ward, Lock.) 


Haggard. (Unwin.) 


(Ward, Lock.) 


Sladen. (Newnes.) (Allen.) 


Scotiand 
ABERDEEN: 
Messrs. A. & R, Milne, 

229 Union Street 


Macfie. (Lane.) 

Flower Time in the Oberland. Rawnsley. 
(MacLehose.) 

3. Life ina Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 


1. New Poems. 
2. 


PENZANCE: 


Mr. Joseph Pollard, 
Market Jew Street 
1. The American Prisoner. 
(Methuen. ) 
2. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) | 
3. Psalms in Human Life. Prothero. | 
(Murray. ) 


RUGBY: 
G. E Over, 
2 High Street 


I. Japs at Home. Sladen. 
2. Real Siberia. Fraser. 
3. World’s Classics. 


| Messrs, D. Wyllie & Son, 
Phillpotts. 247 Union Street 
1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
2. Poems. Macfie. (Lane.) 
3. Browning. Dowden. (Dent.) 


Messrs. Macniven & Wallace, 
138 Princes Street 
(Newnes.) 
(Cassell. ) 
( Richards. ) 


1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane. 
2. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
3. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen.) 


SHEFFIELD: 
Mr. Geo. C. Snaith, 
124 Barker Pool 


1. English Literature in the 18th Century. 
Sir Leslie Stephen. (Duckworth. ) 

2. Life of Savonarola. Villari. (Unwin.) 

3. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 


GLASGOW : 


Messrs, Bryce & Murray, Ltd., 
129 Buchanan Street 


1. Life ina Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 

2. Around the World and Through Japan, 
Del Mar. (Black.) 

3. The Psalms in IIuman Life. 
(Murray. ) 


Messrs. Robert Gibson & Sons, Ltd., 
45 Queen Street 
1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
2. Japanese Physical Training. Hancock. 
(Putnam. ) 
3. Savonarola. 


Prothero. 


TAUNTON : 
Barnicott & Pearce, 
44 Fore Street 


1. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
2. Lifc in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
3- Life of Dean Farrar. (Nisbet.) 


TORQUAY: 

Mr. Andrew Iredale, 

13 Strand 

. Life of Dean Farrar. (Nisbet.) 
. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 

Mr, E, L. Seeley, 

“ The Library,” 


Lawrence Place 


Villari. (Unwin.) 


Messrs. John Smith & Son, 
19 Renfield Street 


Men of Smellie. 
(Melrose. ) 
2. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) | 
3. Japanese Physical Training. Hancock. 


(Putnam.) 


‘ the Covenant. 


GREENOCK: 
Mr, James W. Black, 
17 West Blackhall Street 


Oxenham. | 1. Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan.) 
| 2. My Friend Prospero. Harland. (Lane.) 
| 3. Pocket Ruskin. (Allen. ) 





1. Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm. 
& Bird.) 
2. Barbe of Grand Bayou. 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 
3 


- Elizabeth in Riigen. (Macmillan. ) 


(Gay 





2. Lifein a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
New ed. 


(Duck- 


KIRKCALDY : 
Mr. James Burt, 
184 and 186 High Street 


1. The Story of Pet Marjory. 
(Simpkin, Marshall.) 

2. Eighty Years’ Reminiscences. Thomson. 
(Longmans. ) 

3- Robert Browning. 


Macbean, 


Dowden. (Dent.) 


PERTH : 


Mr. J. Christie, 
32 St. John Street 
1. Life in a Garrison Town. Bilse. (Lane.) 
2. Romance. Conrad and Hueffer. (Smith, 
Elder. ) 


3. Yellow Van. Whiteing. (Iutchinson.) 


| ireland 
DUBLIN: 


Messrs, James Duffy & Co., Ltd., 
15 Wellingten Quay 
1. Uncle Silas. Lefanu. 
2. Carroll O’Donoghue. 
3- The Colleen Bawn. 


C. Faber. 
Gerald Griffin. 


Messrs, M. H, Gill & Son, Ltd., 
50 Up. O’Connell Street 


1. Ireland in the New Century. Plunkett 
(Murray. ) ' 

2. Under the Cedars and Stars. 
(Browne & Nolan.) 

3. Scenes and Sketches in an Irish Parish, 
by a Country Curate. 


Sheehan, 


Messrs, Hodges, Figgis & Co., Ltd., 

104 Grafton Street 

1. Ireland in the New Century. Plunkett. 
(Murray.) 

| 2. The Real Siberia. Fraser. (Cassell.) 

| 3. Ireland’s Renaissance. Smith. 


| ENNIS: 
Mr. J. Hayes, 
Church Street 

1. All modern editions of Gerald Griffin. 
(Duffy. ) 

2. All Books recently. published in Irish. 

3- All New and Old Books on History and 
Antiquities. 





Wales 
BANGOR : 
Messrs, Jarvis & Foster, 
Lorne House, High Street 
1. Genesis. Driver. (Methuen.) 
2. Pocket Editions of Classics. (Various. ) 
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A Very Entertaining Thinker 
FounDATIONS OF Mopvern Europe. By Emil Reich. 

(Bell. 5s. net.) 

Dr. Reicu, who is a learned Hungarian of original and 

candid mind, desires to indicate ‘‘ the soul, the mean- 

ing,” of the history of Europe since 1756. One is a 

little surprised on finding that the first chapter in the 

exposition is about the American War of Independence. 

What, it might be asked, has America had to do with 

the Foundations of Europe ? A reassuring answer is 

to hand. Had it not been for European forces, England 
would never have lost the American colonies that are 
now the United States. In the Great Free Country, as 

Dr. Reich sorrowfully notes, there is not a single public 

statue to Beaumarchais; yet that Frenchman was the 

instrument by which the Americans were enabled to 
achieve victory. In being so he was the representative 
of the French people, in whose minds a humiliation 
suffered at the hands of England was rankling bitterly. 
Besides providing the disaffected colonists with “ vast 
stores of tents, provisions, and equipments of all kinds, 
amongst others, 30,000 rifles, over 200 cannon, &c.,” he 
cleverly gained for them the general sympathy of most of 
the European Powers, and active support from some of 
these. It was not really the Americans who won the 

War. They could not have acquired independence un- 
aided. Even as Persia fell for defying Hellas and 
Carthage sank for opposing Rome, the United States, 
according to Dr. Reich, “‘ arose mainly owing to Eng- 
land’s unwise defiance of Europe.” 

This thought almost reconciles us to the loss of the 
colonies. We were defeated, but not exactly disgraced ; 
and, now that the world’s attention has been so strongly 
drawn to the facts, the day may come when Uncle Sam 
will have statues to the Frenchman everywhere and hop 
down from his own perch. “ Yankee doodle-doo!” is no 
longer tenable music. It is but a bantam cock-crow. 
Besides enabling England historically to save her face, 
Dr. Reich has a good word for Napoleon. That Em- 
peror led his troops into Moscow; but he could not 
conquer Russia. Why not ? Simply because, for once 
in his life, he neglected his own principles of warfare. 
Among other things, he forgot that “‘ the enemy can be 
brought to surrender only when you can place yourself 
on his communications.” That, says Dr. Reich, “is a 
principle practically unrealisable in Russia.” It seems 
not quite out of the question in Manchuria, or even in 
Siberia ; but in fairness to Dr. Reich we must remembcr 
that Russia was not nearly so expansive a region in 
1812 as she is to-day. Indeed, any struggle with Russia 
seems almost necessarily destined to be indeterminate. 
Wars of a much neater kind were those which resulted 
in the Unity of Italy, the Unity of Germany, and the 
discomfiture of France in 1871. Of all these episodes, 
as of the French Revolution, Dr. Reich gives clear and 
thoughtful accounts. His writing, which is admirable, 
is full of the surprises, almost amounting to revelations, 
which come when an educated foreigner of high intellect 
addresses us in our own language. 

To many readers of Tae Acapemy his chapter on 
“The Reaction,” the period of revived artistry which 
followed on the heels of Napoleon's downfall, will be 
particularly interesting. Such of us as have sat at the 
feet of Mr. Courthope, who is far from lacking sympathy 
with the Classics, have been accustomed to thinking in 
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genial mood of the ‘“ Romantic Movement in Letters.” 
Dr. Reich, however, has doubts about the Movement. 
and he states them with charming ingenuousness, He 
admits that all the Romantic writers in England, in 
France, in Germany, and in Italy, had a style that was 
a distinct improvement on that of the classical pens ; 
but under “ great beauty of form” he detects “the 
remarkable phenomenon ”’ of ‘‘ morbidness and unsound- 
ness of matter.” Byron, Lamartine, Heine, and 
Leopardi, for examples, had in their poetry ‘ familiar 
figures” that do not appeal to man’s vigorous senses 
and formal mind. Classical authors created Emilias, 
Margarets, Ophelias, and Juliets, and these are quite 
satisfactory ; but the heroes and heroines of the Roman- 
ticists ‘float in obscure mid-air. They partake more of 
the nature of fairies and demons than of human beings. 
They derange the mind and heart of man, instead of 
filling it with the holy enthusiasm of love.” | Whoso 
questions this is invited by Dr. Reich merely to think 
of the Romanticists’ wives and other ladies and be con- 
vinced that the Movement was unreal or insincere. 
“While in their poems they celebrated in tones of 
admiration the charms of women utterly unknown to 
reality, they selected as their loves in real life women of 
the most material, most sensual, nature.” In _ that 
respect Heine, it seems, was the naughtiest boy in the 
School. All this is very entertaining; but will Dr. 
Reich oblige us with his opinion of Sir Walter Scott 
and Burns ? These, Romanticists to a syllable, were no 
Sorrowing Werthers ; and one cannot, without a protest, 
have them classed among the writers in whose works we 
find merely “ the affectation of heart and love.” As for 
the ladies, with whom we have no real business, Dr. 
Reich should remember that it is possible for a poet, as 
for a prelate, to be captured by a shrew. 

W. Eart Hopeson. 


A Note-Book 


By Dudley Kidd. (Black. 


THe EssentTiaL Karir. 

18s. net.) 
Tuis is a picture book, but one that we would not 
willingly do without. It is, as its author says it is 
intended to be, ‘‘a warm-blooded character-sketch 
of the South African natives in which everything 
that is of broad human interest takes precedence of 
departmental aspects of the subject.” It is an adden- 
dum, therefore, to our well-known anthropological 
works on this most interesting people. It relates to no 
one tribe, but includes natives of every part visited by 
the author. It is not intensive, giving us all that is to 
be given about the life of a particular group ; it is rather 
expansive, giving us what a very acute observer has 
noted with camera and note-book wherever he has had 
a chance to observe. Scientific inquirers will be inclined 
to grumble, perhaps, at this method, or want of method 
as they will term it; they will point out its incomplete- 
ness in various directions, its want of scientific precision 
in carrying a subject right home ; but on the other hand 
there wiil be many who will welcome, warmly welcome, 
such a note-book. _It is essentially a note-book. It will 
supply footnotes to many a study, and above all things 
it will give the pictured life so necessary to those who 
have not seen the life for themselves; to the student of 
the library it will be invaluable, to the student of the 
field it will act as a stimulus. 
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Where Mr. Kidd does note he notes clearly. Each 
illustration is accompanied by a descriptive note of the 
tribe to which the native belongs and particulars of the 
special points supplied in the illustration. A delightful 
picture of a Zulu kraal, Lake St. Lucia, is followed by 
types of the huts which make up the kraal, together 
with specimens from other tribes. A little later on we 
come upon an illustration of a hut in process of 
erection, showing exactly the native methods of con- 
struction. All this is most excellent. We learn much 
about the kraal and the laws and customs which regu- 
late it in such works as MacLean’s “ Kafir Laws and 
Customs”; Mr. Kidd supplies us, as a footnote, the 
kraal itself and the people living their life within 
the code of laws and customs which govern them 
in matters which come within government. Baby-carry- 
ing and other baby customs, hair-dressing, greetings on 
occasions of visits one to another, details of dress, fire 
making by friction, family groups as they appear in 
everyday life are all duly noted and illustrated by some 
of the best pictures which have ever been produced for 
the delight of the anthropologist. The section on magic 
is perhaps the most valuable in the book, for the illus- 
trations help us to understand the significance of the 
special dress, the methods of divining and other magical 
processes and the importance of dancing as a cere- 
monial. 

Unfortunately the illustrations are arranged inde- 
pendently of the text and the sense of exactness is 
thereby destroyed. There is, too, a want of definite order 
which seems to be almost wanton. A whole series of 
illustrations might be grouped together to show the 
stages in, say, hut-building, hair-dressing, or other 
custom, but they are scattered indiscriminately and 
there is no means by which the student may readily 
bring them all together for purposes of his own. Then 
there is the sudden interjection of an interesting illus- 
tration in a place to which it has no right by any 
method of sequence. Mr. Kidd thus introduces a pic- 
ture of a Bushman hut-drawing. This subject is a most 
important element in Bushman history, and its acci- 
dental inclusion does not properly indicate the true 
value of the subject, for the late Dr. Bleek’s collection 
of Bushman hut-drawings is still unpublished, to the 
shame of the British Government. 

We have perhaps indicated enough to show the value 
and the shortcomings of this book. We do not sub- 
scribe to all Mr. Kidd’s theories and in particular to his 
views as to borrowings from European sources, but we 
gladly say that the book is worthy a place in anthro- 
pological collections. LAURENCE GoMME. 


Disraeliana 


DisraELt1: A Strupy 1n PERSONALITY AND IDEAS. 
Walter Sichel. (Methuen. 12s. 6d. net.) 


Asout two or three years ago, it may be remembered, 
“The Peel Papers” created some little stir by an ill- 
timed and aggressive attack on Disraeli, which was as 
inaccurate as it was ill founded. Mr. Sichel seems to 
be of the opinion, which, indeed, is shared by a number 
of quite worthy folk, that Disraeli’s character needs— 
if not a vindication—at any rate something by way of 
elucidation. Hence—presumably—this book. Mr. 
Sichel’s enthusiasm for his subject is entirely sane and 
whole-souled, and if no particularly new light is thrown 
upon the great statesman’s personality, we are at any 
rate interested in a clear and lucid exposition of some 
of the less obvious manifestations of his genius. Every 
one coricedes nowadays, political friends and foes alike, 
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that the extraordinary mutual affection between 
Beaconsfield and the British nation is not to be ac- 
counted for by any known relationship of love or 
respect. The man’s personality, albeit entirely un- 
English in appearance, manner of expression, and mode 
of thought, was so magnetically sympathetic, his honesty 
of purpose so transparent, and his single-minded 
patriotism so evident, that all ranks and classes were 
hypnotised into a sincere admiration of the man and 
his gifts. That was Disraeli’s genius—at once his 
weakness and his strength. 

To our thinking, Mr. Sichel has not brought into 
sufficient prominence the innate and overpowering 
Orientalism which coloured so vividly the whole of 
Disraeli’s life and thought. His was essentially the 
Oriental method, in word and deed; every one of his 
great political coups betrayed it. The Queen-Empress 
proclamation, the Suez Canal shares purchase, the 
Berlin Conference—one and all had that glamour of the 
East which, when it illumines a really great deed, 
invests it with treble effectiveness, impressiveness and 
importance. 

There are many people who believe to this day that 
Disraeli’s fame as a novelist will outlive his political 
reputation. This is obviously absurd, but it is certainly 
most true that his works are now not nearly as much 
read as they deserve to be, for they are, and will 
always remain, very bright gems of English literature. 
Their wit, their humour, their irony, their poetry (no 
one can read the Duke of Wellington sonnet, or the Big- 
netta rondel in ‘The Young Duke,” and deny Disraeli 
the title of poet), all these qualities combine to make 
his tales fascinating, real, alive, and important—as 
much to-day as when they were written. Why does 
not some publisher re-issue them? They should com- 
mand a ready sale. 

On the whole, then, Mr. Sichel has given us a 
readable, entertaining, and informing book, of which 
the latter chapters dealing with Society, Literature, and 
Disraeli’s Career, are by far the best. The book includes 
a couple of charming portraits from well-known 
originals, and a good index. 


“ Restitutor Orbis’ 

Essal SUR LE REGNE DE L’EMPEREUR AURELIEN (270- 

275). Par Léon Homo. (Paris. Albert Fonte- 

moing, 1904.) (Bibliothéque des Ecoles frangaises 
d’Athénes et de Rome. Fascicule 89.) 


Tuis monograph, published by the French Government, 
is an elaborate historical and archeological study, and 
at the same time interesting to the non-learned reader. 
Aurelian is one of the most remarkable figures of the 
later Roman Empire. In his brief reign of five fiery 
years he did an astonishing amount of work, and much 
of what he did lived after him. Lovers of the pictu- 
resque, too, have always dwelt on the romantic rise and 
tragic fall of the supremacy of Palmyra, and the rule 
of the magnificent Zenobia. Constitutional historians 
dwell on the reforms introduced by the rough able 
soldier, preparing for the more elaborate organisation of 
despotism under. Diocletian. Archeology and topo- 
graphy have plentiful work in his great rampart pro- 
tecting Rome, much of which, defended and attacked 
by countless strange hosts, remains “even unto this 
day.” 

M. Homo has studied the brilliant career of Aurelian 
with sympathy as well as learning. This is natural in 
a French historian, who has not far to go for a striking 
parallel. The record of Aurelian is not unlike that 
of the First Consul down to the Peace of Amiens. In 
B 
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both cases a strong soldier, with a genius for admini- 
stration, was set by his unscrupulous ability at the 
head of a state threatened by foreign enemies and 
domestic anarchy. In both cases he had to restore 
and reorganise the whole edifice of the State from top 
to bottom. 

Every department of Aurelian’s work of restoration 
is followed out with elaborate care. The structure of 
his great wall, the attempt to improve the 
coinage, swamped by the silver-plated 
“ Antoniani,” the lavish distribution to the 
Roman populace of pork, oil and salt, as well 
as bread and corn, all receive illuminating 
consideration. M. Homo lays especial stress 
on the attempt of the Emperor to unify the 
religion of the Empire by setting up an offi- 
cial worship of the Sun (hereditary in the 
Roman family from which he took his name), 
and considering the Emperor as the earthly 
embodiment of the Sun-god. This official 
worship, by deifying the Emperor, brought 
him into collision with the Christians, 
but his murder prevented him from being a 
persecutor, except in intention. 

It is interesting to see that a very similar 
but more tolerant system of religion was 
devised by the great “ restorer of the world ” 
in India, the Emperor Akbar, whose belief, 
probably deism in essentials, was symbolised 
by reverence paid to the sun and the Em- 
peror. In both cases the design of the ruler 
was political rather than religious; it was 
sought to invest the monarch with sanctity 
as well as power. It is significant that 
Aurelian, the rough and frugal soldier, was yet the 
first Roman sovereign to wear the jewelled diadem and 
robes in public, though he denied his wife a silk dress. 
To be sure, raw silk was worth its weight in gold, and 
Aurelian had strong views on reserving the precious 
metal for the coinage. 

The volume is made more interesting and valuable 
by a large map of the course of the wall of Aurelian, 
and a number of illustrations and diagrams showing 
the construction of the rampart. 

Artuur R. Ropes. 


Tue BALKANS FROM WITHIN. 
(Finch. 15s. net.) 


Tuis is a very actual book. That is to say, it deals 
with things in the Near East as they were yesterday, 
are to-day and will be to-morrow morning. The 
author, with naive candour, admits that he loves the 
Balkan people—‘ a sojourn in their midst is a revela- 
tion”; “the peasant of the Balkans, be he Albanian 
or Serb, Montenegrin or Bulgar, is hospitality personi- 
fied, and his full-blooded energy is a pure delight to 
those who are weary of the Western detrimental ”— 
which is very pleasant reading, and an agreeable set-off 
to certain rumours as to the behaviour of the average 
Balkan peasant when in his tantrums. But Mr. Wyon 
knows the Balkans well; as the historic French 
traveller who knew everybody said when asked whether 
he had seen the Dardanelles whilst at Constantinople : 
“Certainly, mon ami, I dined with them.” In all 
seriousness, though, there can be but few Englishmen 
who know their Balkans so well. Only recently the 
author, representing an important London daily paper, 
saw from Monastir and elsewhere the working of a 
gigantic scheme, which only failed—temporarily— 
because it was unripe and premature. Mr. Wyon dedi- 
cates his book (without permission) ‘to the ashes of 
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the Berlin Treaty,” which, he says, “has brought so 
much misery and suffering to brave and innocent races, 
basely deserted by the very Powers who solemnly under- 
took to succour them.” Which are very true and sad 
words. The chapters headed “ What I Saw in Mace- 
donia,” “Bearding the Turk,” and “The Turkish 
Army ” contain some very plain speaking, none the less 
trenchant because put in simple, straightforward, 


“A LOOTED VILLAGE” 
[IUustration from “ The Balkans from Within ” (Finch)) 


homely English, with no attempt at flowery talk or 
literary decoration. The book contains over a hundred 
excellent photographs, illustrating the text with happy 
fidelity ; they are most informing and instructive, whilst 
some of them, such as “ The Guardhouse, Monastir,” 
and ‘A Shepherd’s Hut on the Brda” are most 
charming little pictures. An interesting “exhibit” is 
a copy of the insurrectionary map, supplied to the 
author by the insurgents, showing Christian villages in 
the district destroyed by Turks. This is in very truth 
a human document. The book only lacks one thing— 
an index. 


A NaTuURALIST IN THE GUIANAS. 

(Smith, Elder. 14s. net.) 

Dr. Scorr Ketti£ has written an interesting little pre- 
face to this very attractive book. He tells us that the 
author has spent many years in studying the fauna and 
flora of South America, and the present volume records 
an exploratory trip made in 1900 up the Caura River— 
a tributary of the Orinoco. 

But, after all, “ birds, orchids and small mammals,” 
whilst interesting enough in their way, are of minor 
importance as compared with the human inhabitants 
of these regions. Fortunately Mr. André tells us a 
great deal about them, and gives us a number of ex- 
cellent photographs which show us what manner of men 
they are. Sir Walter Raleigh, enlightened man as he 
was, had the quaintest beliefs on this point. In his 
“Discovery of Guiana,” he describes the headless men 
of the Caura, and declares his belief in their existence 
since—of all reasons!—‘“ every child in the provinces 
of Arromaia and Canuri affirms the same.” He be- 
lieved them to have “their eyes in their shoulders, 
and their mouths in the middle of their breasts.” 

But let us just consider who these aboriginal peoples 
are, and whence they came. The tailless monkey or 
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ape is an old-world creature. There is no doubt at 
all that Asia is the birthplace of humanity. There is 
also no doubt that the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
new world are derived from the Mongolian race. 
In consonance with this view are the extraordinary 
physical and other resemblances between the Aztecs and 
the Japanese. Ages ago certain members of what we 
now call the Yellow races crossed over into North 
Ameriea from Asia. Some of them remained in the 
North, where the stern conditions of Nature produced a 
race physically fine and still retaining somewhat of the 
ancestral complexion. However, western civilisation 
(i.e. alcohol and tuberculosis) have practically disposed 
of the Red Indian. As for the more southern 
peoples, of whom Mr. André describes certain members, 
there can be little doubt that a like fate awaits them. 

It is a favourite theory of the reviewer’s—he gives 
it for what it is worth—that it was not enterprise but 
the force of competition that drove the ancestors of the 
present aborigines of the new world, as also the ances- 
tors of the Ainus or aborigines of Japan, off the Con- 
tinent of Asia. Had it been enterprise one would 
expect their present representatives to be thriving 
peoples. Their failure has not been due to environ- 
ment. A really capable race thrives in Japan to-day, 
where the Ainus have failed, and others in America, 
where the Red Indian, the Aztec and the aboriginal 
Guianan have failed. This theory was suggested by 
the case of the whales and other marine mammals, 
which were undoubtedly driven to the water because 
they could not get a living on land, and which are now 
in process of slow extinction. 

But this is wandering from Mr. André’s delightful 
book. We recommend the reader to study his adven- 
tures for himself, and he will find an abundance of in- 
cident, of acute observation, and of instructive fact 
in these pages. C. W. Saezsy. 


Fiction 

THE CELEBRITY AT HOME. By Violet Hunt. 
(Chapman & Hall, 6s.) “The Celebrity at Home ”’ is a diffi- 
cult book to criticise, it is so obviously a trifle written 
but for amusement. There is no attempt to write a novel, 
little or no character drawing, no plot at all, only amusing 
scrapes. If one were to criticise it seriously it would be as 
though one trod heavily on a brightly coloured air balloon, 
and with one foot on the crushed plaything delivered a 
lecture on the merits and demerits of air balloons. Perhaps 
one is a little disappointed that Miss Violet Hunt should 
have elected to give us such an obvious trifle when we know 
she can give us something better. But then that is to 
quarrel with air balloons. The precocious and wide-awake 
child through whose eyes we see “ The Celebrity at Home,”’ 
or rather his neglected wife and family, for the Celebrity is 
seldom in the bosom of his family, is a very modern child 
indeed. She criticises her acquaintances very freely, and 
they seem to have been rather a vulgar and pretentious set, 
she calls her father “George,” she reviews novels that her 
father has no time to read at twopence a volume, and 
altogether is not a child we should care to know. These are 
two of her utterances: “Until I am old enough to set a 
whole compartment aside for love, I can be easy and watch 
the others wallowing. Life is one huge party to me, and 
the girls who are not out yet watching it through the 
banisters and getting a taste of the ices now and then.” 
“Fashion after all is only a matter of ‘bulge.’ You bulge 
in a different place every year.’’ 


CASTLES IN KENSINGTON. By Reginald Turner. 
(Greening, 6s.) A good-natured cynic is Mr. Turner. A 
man whose sarcasm is never ill-natured, whose wit is keen 
without being cruel, whose humour has a point which never 
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wounds. The harmless snobbery of Mrs. Jarvis-Bateson— 
mark the hyphen—is so delicately drawn as to be delightful 
instead of offensive. The people who form her entourage are 
drawn with equal success, and their little weaknesses and 
foibles are touched off with a skill of which the author may 
be proud, for while we laugh, we feel kindly toleration for 
them. Mrs. Jarvis-Bateson’s social importance and Mr. 
Jarvis-Bateson’s Parliamentary responsibilities assume in 
one’s mind almost the seriousness which they attain in the 
ideas of that lady and gentleman themselves. The contrast 
between the lady arbiter of fashion in Mouleville and the 
purely suburban lady-hostess of West Kensington is well 
sustained. The deadly earnestness of the West Kensington 
Parliament is something to be admired and wondered at, 
while the description ‘of the great debate in which 
the Government is defeated (at West Kensington, not 
at “the other place’’) is a tour de force. The Comte de 
Parterre’s visit to England and his attempt to locate 
“‘ Bladeswood,’’ the residence of the Jarvis-Batesons, before 
the final arrangements for wedding his son to their daughter, 
are also most amusing reading. The young people themselves 
are the only ones who succeed in getting out of the garden 
of make-believe in which their elders live; and they find the 
key of another garden—as old as the world—and love. 


THE DESPOILERS. By Edmund Mitchell. (Cassell, 
6s.) Here we have the story of a long and highly adven- 
turous search for a missing will. There are two threads 
woven together in this tale: the theft of the will, by which 
Doreen Da Silva is defrauded of her fortune, and the 
betrayal of the hero by his cousin, an unscrupulous solicitor, 
who aspires to the hand of Doreen. They all meet together 
on the island of Santa Cruz and devote their energies to a 
search for the missing will. The hero rapidly falls in love 
with Doreen, and several times imperils his life in her ser- 
vice. The novel is crowded with adventures and intrigue 
follows intrigue. The hero is captured and shut up in a 
dungeon to die. A great part of the search centres in the 
capture of a document which turns out to be but a copy 
of the will, and the will is only at last found through the 
agency of a fiery Spaniard, a singer at low music halls, who 
is finally stabbed by her faithless lover. But everything at 
last comes to an end, and the heroine and hero are united 
in matrimony and, we imagine, live on the fortune that is 
restored to them. 


THE GAGE OF RED AND WHITE. By Graham 
Hope. (Smith, Elder, 6s.) The French have a _ neat 
way of politely discriminating between real romance of the 
cloak-and-dagger period and that variety thereof which we 
grossly term ‘“ Wardour Street.’”’ This they call romantique, 
that romantesque. Mr. Graham Hope has given three 
hostages to literary fortune, prior to the work under review. 
They were all highly and deservedly praised by the Press 
and the reading public in a crescendo scale of approval. One 
opens “ The Gage of Red and White,’’ therefore, with some 
little diffidence, fearful that the author may not have kept 
up the high standard which he has made for himself. Such 
diffidence is needless because Mr. Hope has justified himself. 
His new book is as pleasant, as graceful, and as tersely 
simple in diction and plot as any of its forerunners. The 
tale of poor little Princess Jeanne, married at twelve years 
old to the Duke of Cleves, is cleverly put together, with just 
sufficient real history, gentle love-making, amiable swash- 
buckling, and echoes of the clash of swords to make it in- 
teresting, convincing and amusing. One’s interest is 
sustained to the very end, and as to whether the book is 
romantique or romantesque—well, every reader must judge 
for himself, or herself. 


Short Notices 


CHATS ON ENGLISH CHINA. By Arthur Hayden. 
(Fisher Unwin, 5s. net.) In nothing is the ever widening 
interest taken in art by the general public more clearly 
reflected than in the ready sale that is now found for books 
that not long ago appealed to the expert only. Whether the 
work be a costly monograph such as Solon’s “ History of 
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English Porcelain,’” or an inexpensive treatise such as Mrs. 
Hodgson’s “‘ How to Identify Old China,”’ a second edition is 
pretty certain rapidly to succeed the first. That this will be 
the case with the delightful little volume of “ Chats’’ from 
the versatile pen of Arthur Hayden, reprinted from “Our 
Home,’’ there can be no doubt, for it cannot fail to appeal to 
all who take an intelligent interest in the treasures of china 
or of earthenware, which they themselves have acquired, or 
that have come down to them as heirlooms. The author, 
whose knowledge is fortunately fully equal to his enthusiasm, 





BOW INKSTAND—MADE AT NEW CANTON, 1751 


(/llustration from * Chats on English China” (Unwin) 


passes in able and sympathetic review, not only every variety 
of English china properly so called, beginning with Old 
Derby and ending with Minton, but also the various kinds of 
earthenware for which the British Isles are noted, including 
the art triumphs of Wedgwood and the curious lustre ware 
which was, in his opinion, founded on the Spanish lustrous 
dishes with Moorish ornamentation and the wonderful 
Italian Majolica. Mr. Hayden brightens up his narrative 
with very numerous and most excellent illustrations, giving 
in many cases several different points of view of the piece 
figured, so that recognition is easy and the marks can be 
clearly made out; a Glossary of technical terms in use, and 
several lists of recent sale prices, reprinted by permission 
from the ‘‘ Connoisseur,”’ give completeness and thoroughness 
to a book which should be on the shelves of every lover of the 
beautiful. In the literary portion of the work also Mr. 
Hayden shows considerable skill. . He reads the romance 
which underlies even the simplest familiar objects in a 
valued home, calling up the memories they evoke, so that he 
lends, by the magic of his style, an interest even to such 
undoubtedly ugly objects as certain Liverpool mugs. 
“ Austin Dobson,”’ he says, “ has taught us how much lies in 





CHELSEA FIGURE 
(Illustration from “Chats on English China” (Unwin)) 


the dreamy depths of a plate with queer Chinese blue figures 
on it,’’ but Mr. Hayden is no mean master in the same art, 
as proved by his explanation of the constant recurrence of 
the rose in Lowestoft ware, which he winds up with the 
touching words : “ Handle your china cups with more tender- 
ness; human lives have gone to the making of them. The 
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white-hot furnace and the minute brush-mark of your rose 
petals turned. a man’s day to dark night. Roses and wreaths 
of roses and behind them all—tears.”’ 


SHELLEY AT OXFORD. By Thomas Jefferson Hogg. 
(Methuen, 2s. net.) Nowhere is Shelley portrayed more 
vividly than in the chronicle written by the friend who 
suffered expulsion from the University for his sake and yet 
endeavoured to lead the poet’s wife astray. Here sounds the 
raucous voice that nearly froze the sympathy of Hogg ere 
they were fairly acquainted; here appeals the childlikeness 
which sacrificed “ the most precious contributions of the most 
esteemed correspondent” to the manufacture of paper fleets. 
Here gleams the recondite humour which could question a 
baby on the subject of pre-existence, and here is Shelley the 
untidy chemist whose guests might find poison in their tea- 
cups. Here, in short, is a genius lovable and exasperating, 
an eager student unaware of any dripping ghost called 
Harriet. Yet this Shelley is but little known, though Hogg’s 
narrative was published under Bulwer’s editorship in the 
“New Monthly Magazine.” Its republication, with the 
advantage of a business-like essay by Mr. R. A. Streatfeild, 
is to be welcomed. It will lead, we imagine, to a facsimile 
of that collection of verse which Shelley mothered on Peg 
Nicholson, a washerwoman who attempted the life of George 
the Third with a carving knife. It is doubtful if biography 
offers another instance of a poet deliberately making non- 
sense of verse he had intended seriously. Certainly nothing 
could have succeeded better, for the bookseller after viewing 
the disturbed proofs proposed to transfer to himself the 
monetary risk of publication, and Oxford gownsmen read 
without scepticism the “wild notes of liberty”’ averred by 
John Fitzvictor to proceed from a “late’’ lunatic who was 
still living in Bedlam. Evidently there was no “Isis” in 
those days, and indeed if humour had flourished at Oxford 
eighteen-year-old Shelley’s echo of Hume would never have 
awakened the thunder which decreed his exile. We regret 
the lack of notes on Hogg’s text, which Mr. Swinburne in 
‘Essays and Studies’’ proved to be inaccurate. 


ENGLISH ARMY LISTS AND COMMISSION 
REGISTERS, 1661-1714. Edited and Annotated by Charles 
Dalton, F.R.G.S. Vol. VI. (Eyre & Spottiswoode, 25s.) 
In this volume Mr. Dalton completes a task begun 
in 1890, by which he has laid the nation, and historical 
students in particular, under no slight obligation. The rolls 
of the British Army are a necessity to a military historian, 
and most useful to a political historian or biographer. 
They enable us at once to clothe the name of any officer with 
a personality, and to recover the outlines of his history. 
Mr. Dalton’s work is the more valuable in covering the 
period during which our standing army was definitely estab- 
lished, had its first beginnings in Charles II.’s guards, was 
nearly extinguished by William III.’s_ Parliaments, 
apprehensive of obsolete dangers, and enjoyed its first blaze 
of military glory under Marlborough. Not on!y is the book 
useful in clearing up obscure details, but the collection of 
names and facts is a constant help to scrupulous biographers, 
and a constant check on picturesque writers of family 
history. Mr. Dalton refers amusingly to the tendency of 
genealogists to invent officers for William III., even as 
heralds have done for William the Conqueror, or at least to 
exalt their rank unduly. One distinguished officer dis- 
covered by Mr. Dalton is Captain-Lieutenant Daniel De Foe, 
of Desbordes’ Dragoons, a regiment, chiefly composed of 
Huguenots, which was formed in Portugal out of Desbordes’ 
Regiment of Foot. Dragoons, it must be remembered, were 
the “M. I.” of that age. Probably Defoe never served 
abroad, or we should have had another romance on the 
subject. 


Reprints and New Editions 


What short memories some people have for our bookish 
benefactors! I have several times lately seen the statement 
that Mr. Eveleigh Nash’s venture is the first effort to 
popularise the Tauchnitz format in England. This is not 
so; if I remember rightly it was Mr. Fisher Unwin who tried 
the experiment some time ago, but for some reason failed to 
make a success of it, and I think there have been others. 
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Nash’s edition is excellent, recalling in every way our old 
foreign friends. A good start has been made with THE 
HERB MOON, by John Oliver Hobbes, ALMAYER’S 
FOLLY, by Joseph Conrad, THE RED TRIANGLE, by 
Arthur Morrison, A MILLIONAIRE’S DAUGHTER, by 
Percy White (1s. each net), and other popular works of 
fiction. Besides its kindly compliance with our ill usage when 
travelling, “The Tauchnitz”’ has a particularly well-shaped 
page, and I, for one, welcome its appearance here heartily. 
A small tastefully bound green volume upon my table intro- 
duces itself as the first reprint of the York Library— 
COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLECTION, &c. (Bell, 3s. 
net leather; 2s. net cloth). It will be remembered that 
the volumes to be included in this series will be drawn in the 
main from Bohn’s Libraries, and where necessary revised, 
re-edited and annotated. The present reprint is based 
chiefly on the fourth edition, but in some points the earlier 
editions have been followed. Besides “ Aids to Reflection,”’ 
“The Confessions of an Enquiring Spirit’’ together with 
the “Essay on Faith and Notes on the Book of 
Common Prayer"’ are given. The whole is pleasant to 
handle, convenient in size and printed on thin opaque paper. 
I note that we may expect Motley’s “Rise of the Dutch 
Republic,” Burney’s “ Evelina,’’ and Burton’s “ Anatomy 
of Melancholy ’’ and other works in the same form shortly. 
Two more volumes of that pleasant series The Astolat Oakleaf 
Classics—THE BOOK OF SIR GALAHAD, by Malory, and 
THE VISION OF SIR LAUNFAL, by James Russell 
Lowell (Astolat Press, 1s. each net)—are to hand. Lowell 
always denied that there was any foundation for the old 
legend on which is woven his beautiful poem. “ The Vision ”’ 
was first published in 1848, together with the author’s curious 
“ Biglow Papers.’’ Many people will doubtless be glad to 
have it in this handy and artistic form. Cassell & Co. send 
me THE MASTER OF BALLANTRAE and THE BLACK 
ARROW (cloth 2s. net, leather 3s. net each). Was there ever 
a more delightful and graceful dedication than Stevenson’s 
to the “ Critic on the Hearth ”’ in “ The Black Arrow”’ ? His 
hope that “Others may display more constancy ’’ has cer- 
tainly been fulfilled, as may be seen by a mere glance at the 
history of its reprints, a page still to be added to, surely. 
How much more convenient in size, how much more pleasant 
to handle are these two slim volumes than those I have on 
my shelves published in 1889 and 1891 respectively, at a 
much higher price! What a stride in the history of book- 
publishing is shown by the sixpenny edition of NEWMAN’S 
APOLOGIA PRO VITA SUA—a famous theological work 
within the reach of every one, and, what is more, expressing 
the belief of the publishers (Longmans, Green & Co.) that 
there is a public awaiting it. The only omission in this 
edition is that portion of the appendix which was included 
in the second edition, which omission was necessary to 
bring it within the compass of a popular reprint. Pierce 
Egan’s THE LIFE OF AN ACTOR (lIllustrated Pocket 
Library of Plain and Coloured Books, Methuen, 4s. 6d. net) 
is still kept alive by its illustrations, which are 
admirably reproduced in the volume before me. The issue 
is founded on the first edition published in the year 1825. 
The pictures alone—who reads the text nowadays ?—are well 
worth the money for their quaintness and “ archeological ”’ 
interest. The centenary of the death of Dr. Joseph Priestley 
has suggested the reprint of his MEMOIRS (Allenson, 
3s. net), which will no doubt be welcomed by his admirers. 
It is liberally illustrated with portraits of the many interest- 
ing people among whom Dr. Priestley moved, but if. the 
name of the subject of each picture had been printed under- 
neath it would have been an improvement. v. a & 
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Theological and Biblical 


Rice, Ph.D., LL.D. (William North), Christian Faith in an Age of * 
""Gelense Sagpeonberbengen etre subaueoinenvnsiod (Hodder & Stoughton) 96/0 


Chapman (Mrs. Paul), The Life of Our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


hrist, simply told for Childrem...............+-:+++s++ .(Frowde) net 2/0 
Awdry (Frances), Daylight for Japan, The Story of Mission Work in 
the Land of the Rising Sum............c.scescserreeneeeees (Bemrose) 3/6 
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Goodfellow (J.), Translations from the German...... (Paisley: Gardner) 
Gray (John), Ad Matrem, Poeme..........------:ssesessseersererreres (Sands) net 1/6 
Allen, M.A. (T. W.) and Sikes, M.A. (E. E.), edited hf The Homeric 
Ma 
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Science and Philosophy 
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Powell (Oswald B.), collected by, A Book of German Songs...(Blackie) 0/6 


Miscellaneous 


De Molinari (G.), translated by P. H. Lee Warner, The Society of 
To-morrow, @ Forecast of its Political and Economic Organisation 
(Unwin) 6/0 
Bosanquet (S. R. 0.) and Tangye (R. T. G.), The Burden of Neutrality 
(Brimley Johnson) net 1/0 
Barnaby, K.O.B. (Sir N.), Naval Development of the Century 
(Chambers) net 5/0 
Souttar, M.A., D.C.L. (Robinson), Alcohol: its Place and Power in 
NO ..(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/6 
Smith (Robert Murray), A Page of Local History 
Greenock: Pollock) net 2/6 
Harper, Ph.D. (Robert Francis), The Code of Hammurabi, King of 
Abylon about 2250 B.C.........cecsccescessessseeeeseeteseeessesesenes (Lusac) net 18/0 
The Official Year Book of the Church of England, 1904...... (8.P.0.K.) 3/0 
Giffen, K.C.B. (Sir Robert), Economic Inquiries and Studies, Vols. 
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Fiction 


“The Town’s Verdict,”’ by Ethel F. Heddle (Blackie), 6/0. 


Reprints and New Editions 


“Typee,” by Herman Melville (Lane), cloth, 1/6, leather, net 2/0; 

““Methods of Advance,’ edited by C. S. Loch (Macmillan), net 3/6; 

*Granuaile, a Queen of the West,” by OC. H. Panter (Jarrold), 5/0; 

** What is Christianity?’ by Adolf Harnack (Williams & Norgate), 5/0; 

“Lectures on Art,”” by John Ruskin (Allen), cloth, net 2/6; Waistcoat 

ee “Romeo and Juliet,”’ and “ As You Like it,’’ each 
net 1/0. 


Periodicals 
“Economic Journal,’’ “Woman at Home,” “ Girl’s Own Paper,’ “ Boy’s 
Own Paper,” ‘Sunday at Home,” ‘Friendly Greetings,’ ‘“ Leisure 
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History of the Russo-Japanese War,” ‘The Magazine of Art,” 
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Connoisseur,” ‘‘ Pelican Record.” 
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Schmid (Dr. D.), George Farquhar, sein Leben und seine Original- 
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History and Biography 


Sorel (Albert), L’Europe et la Révolution Francaise, Septitme Partie. 
Le Blocus Continental—Le Grand Empire...(Paris: Plon-Nourrit) 
Rodocanachi (E.), Le Capitole Romain, Antique et Moderne 
(Paris: Hachette) 12f. 


Science and Philosophy. 


Zyromski (Ernest), L’Orgueil Humain.....................00008 (Paris: Colin) 4f. 
Lemonnier (Henry), Historie de France depuis les Origines jusqu’s la 
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Fiction 
Goeringer (Irma), Die Letzte Strophe.... ....(Berlin: Fleischel) 2m. 
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failure of the world to appreciate poetry. As 

if it were something new! The world never 

bought and read poetry for itself. Of the three 

most popular poets of the nineteenth century, only one, 
Tennyson, was an actual poet. With the other two, 
Scott and Byron, both greater writers than Tennyson, 
the novelty of the matter in one case, and the intensity 
of the personality in the other, constituted the prevail- 
ing appeal. Nor was the popular appeal in Tennyson 
a poetical one; it was the good bourgeois morality of 
“The May Queen,” “‘ Locksley Hall,” “‘ Enoch Arden ” 
that came right home to the bosoms of the middle- 
classes. They felt that whether Tennyson was a great 
poet or not, he was indubitably a great moralist ; a safe 
man, to be read in the parlour and quoted in the pulpit. 
Tennyson, long before his death, had become part and 
parcel of the British Constitution; he was not only 
poet laureate, but, to the British public, the first and 
last word in English poetry, a fifth estate of the Realm. 
If there were any popular appeal in poetry as poetry, 
Tennyson’s star would have paled in presence of a 
greater light; but who will assert Mr. Swinburne’s 
popularity, who will predict it, who would desire it? 
After the attraction of novelty—Mr. Swinburne brought 
into English poetry the only really new sound since 
Marlowe: after the attraction of novelty had ceased, this 
great poet passed out of the ken of the reading public. 
The middle-classes, which constitute the bulk of book- 
buyers, had no interest in his subject-matter, not finding 
his poetry a mirror of their manners and morals ; while 
as for Lord Tennyson’s favourite, “ that good man, the 
clergyman,” he was unable to obtain a suitable quota- 
tion anywhere in the poems of Mr. Swinburne which he 
really cared to read. Lord Lyttelton, remarking on the 
delay which attended the license for the publication of 
“Paradise Lost,” insisted that “it is a rule with the 
English to see no good in a man whose politics they dis- 
like.” This is always true; one cannot be too strong 
a Conservative, too pronounced a Liberal ; but several 
generations will elapse before Mr. Swinburne is par- 
doned the perfervid republicanism of his early years. 
Religion and politics still hide Shelley away; and the 
great immoralist of Scotland, Robert Burns, the 
Dionysos who brought a free mood into the most priest- 
ridden country in Europe, is worshipped only in public 
houses and drinking clubs. It may yet appear that the 
real source of the traditional preference of Virgil to 
Lucretius is not his superior art, but the theological 
bias which could not tolerate the noblest materialism, 


View writers have complained recently of the 


Easter for me marks the end of the winter and 

the coming in of spring-time, this though it 

be a movable feast. To a book lover the 
seasons do not, at first thought, seem to mean anything 
more than that there is more or less daylight by which 
to read, but to me, at any rate, they do mean much 
more than this. There are for instance certain books 
which I do not read in the winter season, Ruskin for 
example. He has always been to me a summer friend ; 
of the value of his art criticism I am not competent to 
express any opinion, though as things go nowadays 


R™ or wrongly, I care not which it may be, 
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which approved the orthodoxy of the pious ZEneas, and 
detected a Messianic prophecy in the Eclogues. 
Although it seems to me futile to complain of the 
public indifference to poetry, I have no sympathy with 
those whose maxim is “ Never complain and never ex- 
plain.” Such a self-denying ordinance may be admir- 
able in politics and in many other spheres; it is a 
counsel of worldly wisdom; but with worldly wisdom, 
literature, as I understand it, has nothing to do. 
Literature consists of complaint and explanation— 
very largely indeed of complaint. ‘‘ The Book of J ob, 
“The Iliad,” “The Inferno,” “Lear,” “ Faust : 
Literature may be called the complaint of man against 
the universe. But it is useless complaining about the 
neglect of poetry; the hope of poetry is always far 
ahead. Poetry is intelligence ; and the appeal of popu- 
lar literature is not to the intelligent, because it appeals 
to a crowd. To state it without reserve, popular 
literature, which is now mainly periodical, appeals to 
ignorance and stupidity ; that is to say, it purveys in- 
formation and entertainment. And the effect on the 
purveyors? I grant that a journalist or a popular 
novelist does not become so unintelligent as a clergy- 
man, a schoolmaster, or a professor: he has more 
escapement. But the effect even on the strongest per- 
sonalities of a constant appeal to ignorance and 
stupidity is disastrous for the understanding. Even 
when one thinks of a list of readers comprising Cesar, 
Shakespeare, Burns, Napoleon, Schopenhauer, Wagner, 
there is still the subtle paralysis of intelligence pro- 
duced by the sense of an audience. Intelligence, poetry 
is possible only in perfect solitude. To those who com- 
plain of the want of popular interest in poetry I should 
say that actual poetry makes no appeal of any kind; 
it exists for itself ; there is very little of it in the world. 
And I should remind the discontented poet of this say- 
ing of Carlyle’s: “Only wait: in fifty years, I should 
guess, all really serious souls will have quitted that 
mad province (Literature), left it to the roaring popu- 
laces ; and for any Vobd/e-man or useful person it will be 
a credit rather to declare, ‘I never tried literature ; 
believe me, I have not written anything ;’—and we of 
‘Literature’ by trade, we shall sink again I perceive, 
to the rank of street-fiddling; no higher rank, though 
with endless increase of sixpences flung into the hat.” 
It is not nearly fifty years since Carlyle wrote that. 
Will any one say, upon the survey of a railway-book- 
stall, if this prophecy has not fulfilled itself long before 
the time ? 
Davipson. 


JOHN 





that is no reason why I should not do so. But I do 
love him for his love of Nature; no other writer, so it 
seems to me, has ever been so closely in touch with 
Nature in all her many moods, no one has so greatly 
loved or so truly understood her. 





I rrrst read “ Modern Painters” as I lay, day by 
day, upon the coarse grass atop of a cliff in Normandy. 
I loved Nature then, but Ruskin taught me how little 
I knew of her, how blind were my eyes to many of 
the chiefest of her beauties. Beside me, nestling in a 
cleft, was a little fishing village, with its one small 
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hotel, where my fellow-voyagers and I were sojourning ; 
beneath me the grass, the moss, the flowers; above, the 
sky with all its glorious pageantry of sunrise and 
sunset ; below, the waves beating white upon the grey- 
brown rocks ; before me the ocean with the fishing-boats, 
sometimes on the far horizon the smoke of some 
great steamer. All this had appealed to me before, but 
Ruskin showed me how little of the beauty of it all I 
had really understood or seen. The grass took on a 
new delight, and the flowers; the colours of the sails 
of the boats, the roofs of the cottages, the many hues 
of the waters ; but above and beyond all the sky became 
a new revelation to me, as I watched there the passing 
pictures so wonderfully described in the printed pages. 
No man, I veritably believe, has ever realised what the 
heavens give us until he has read Ruskin. 





THERE are other summer-books of which I may write 
some day; at this moment the mood is not on me. Of 
winter books, perhaps Dickens’ novels hold the highest 
place in my affection. Is it my fancy or is it fact that 
he loved the winter-time more than he did any other 
season? At any rate, he had the gift of conveying the 
sensations of cold without doors and warmth within. 
On a winter night, when the curtains are closely drawn 
and the shutters barred, when the fire burns cheerily 
and the snow outside deadens all sounds of life, then 
read your Dickens and your heart and soul will be 
warmed. Perhaps, however, it will not be so, I can 
only answer for myself and that not always. 





THEN there are other writers fitted for all seasons: 
Shakespeare, Miss Austen, Thackeray, Meredith, they 
are for all times, seasons affect them not. Is this 
because these writers take human nature rather 
apart from Nature herself, that with them the back- 
grounds are shadowy indications and that the light 
is concentrated on the men and women who occupy the 
stage ? 





I rHink this may be the reason; but about reasons 
I do not trouble myself very greatly. I dislike 
the logical man who can never enjoy an emotion unless 
he can place his finger upon the reason of his enjoy- 
ment. I am thankful every day that the world is not 
ruled by reason. I am a creature of impulse and so 
are all the best of us! A conceited thing to say; I am 
a conceited man and a man of conceits, therein happy. 
Happy the man who arms himself with conceit, who 
dares to believe that—at any rate for himself—his 
views are right. Hateful the man who endeavours to 
force upon others his conceits as if they were dogmas. 
Unhappy the man who has no conceits. If I can be 
happy without giving offence to my fellows, I will be 
so, and to be so, I must be happy in my own conceit. 
Though, indeed, merely to be happy is cause of offence 
to many curmudgeons. 

E. G. O. 


TRAINS OF THOUGHT.  1.—Thinking 
TT is a mean of the thinking process which lies 


between a logical and carefully constructed 
achievement and that heady galloping of the 

_ fancy when our nimble brains venture their fan- 
tastic leaps along the faint path of association. It 
would be curious if one of those happy or weird 
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journeys could be faithfully recorded. It never 1s. 
Records of conversations which have been vitally 
pushed and maddened exist in selections and para- 
phrases and outlines only. That is why the corpses of 
great talkers are such dismal sights, from which we turn 
with the disappointing thought that if they walked 
well enough in some demure procession they never 
danced or gambolled. We sympathise with Charles 
Greville or with Mr. Creevey when he complains of the 
great Macaulay. Macaulay, for that, was, I am con- 
vinced, a genuine bore, but the point is that the really 
delightful talkers are even as he to us who can only 
read about them. I have known some few myself, I 
have a good memory for talk and whatever you may 
think of the matter I have some agreeable confidence 
in the instrument I am using, but well I know that if 
I pondered over the best talk I have heard and finished 
this article in trying to reproduce it I should give you 
no right impression at all. Of the best talk: that is 
talk where the ball is really tossed higher or lower and 
changes colour and rebounds and fascinates your eyes 
and hits you comically on the nose. There is no record 
of that. Nor is there record of those silent reveries 
when a man’s fancies, set on by some genial excitement, 
by a sound bottle of Burgundy if your squeamish 
stomach permits of the imagination, leaping impossibly 
put a girdle round the earth. The path of association 
is lost under the pen, and besides, a generous soul 
counts such occasions private. He may tell you that 
he betrays them—he has told you so in literature more 
than once—but, believe me, he has always lied. 

So I pass the third and priceless order of thought. 
All this, by the way, is gradually to explain my general 
title: I intend to be discursive and I have shown you 
my hand at the outset. 

Finding occasion to write a set of little articles, and 
having no thesis on hand which I wish to advance in a 
logical manner to a logical conclusion, and being unable 
to delight you with a really faithful account of my 
fancy’s journeyings, alone or with those of my friends, 
I fall back on the mean I have suggested. That is to 
say, I propose to give you some of my opinions, of which 
I have a large number always in stock, on subjects as 
they occur to me without any wish to prove anything 
or convince any one, with no strictly logical connection 
unless I so please, but with sufficient clearing of the 
aforementioned path of association to make it a 
possible road for print. It is not an Aristotelian mean ; 
both the. extremes, the logical achievement and the 
irresponsible fancy, are better. Nor do I pretend that 
my real argumentative achievements have been so many 
that this is a novel relaxation for me; but they only 
idle thoroughly who never work. And—but take it or 
leave it: the explanation is tedious. 

The first subject which occurs for these trains of 
thought is naturally thinking itself. A process dubiously 
profitable. “To think is a vice, to be the cause of 
thought in others is a crime.” The sentence—may I call 
it an epigram !—occurs in an unacted play of my own. 
It will be acted some day, I am sure; when every man, 
woman and child in the British Empire and the 
United States have failed as playwrights the managers 
will turn to my play—worm-eaten and yellowed—and 
say “ We must try it after all,” but you and I will be 
dead then, so that we may as well have the epigram now. 
It is really not bad. For think of the misery that has 
come of thinking through the ages. The wonderful 
achievements of thought !—yes, yes, I am not advancing 
a theory—but consider how many million unhappy 
thoughts are thought every day. For, mark you, it is 
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the unhappy man who commonly sits down and thinks ; 
the happy man gets up and does something—kills some- 
thing if he is the traditional Englishman, makes love if 
he is the traditional Frenchman. Which reminds me 
of Sterne, who in one of his happiest flashes said that 
the Frenchman took talking about love to be the same 
thing as making it. Ah, but what of the more melan- 
choly Englishman who thinks about love instead of 
making it? The virtuous young man who broods over 
his disappointment when he should be making love to 
some one else? In love, at least, thinking instead of 
action is the devil. .. . . Thinking of any unfortunate 
action or inaction—‘‘ For deeds undone Rankle and 
snarl and hunger for their due ”—regrets, remorse—all 
that is painful and useless. No man is braced to seizea 
chance by thinking of the chances he has dropped. 
Muse on a happy past when a happy future is for 
ever impossible; remember, villain, when you are 
trapped at the end of the melodrama that you have 
had four good acts to steal and murder in at will; that 
is the only philosophy of musing. 

I have sometimes thought that the load of thought 
is being lifted from my beloved race. In our books, 
our amusements, our conversation we think appreciably 
less than we were wont. A. bright future of mental 
vacuity—if only the rest of the world will let us be— 
has sometimes seemed to be assured to us. But we have 
heard a great deal lately of sub-conscious thinking—we 
heard of it long ago, but lately we have not been 
allowed to forget it. Now, that is really terrible. 
What is the use of resolutely refusing to think and 
passing all our time in games and sports and eating 
and drinking and sleeping and making love if this con- 
founded thinking is to go on sub-consciously, undis- 
turbed? There is a posthumous book of the late Mr. 
Leland which asserts that the sub-conscious mind in a 
man is feminine and contrariwise. A pretty idea 
(perhaps a little indelicate to a properly brought-up 
person) though hardly likely to be welcomed as a valu- 
able contribution to science by rigorous intellects like 
Professor Lankester’s. It would really explain Mr. 
Meredith’s Clara Middleton and Tolstoi’s Natacha, 
would it not? (It is not perhaps indispensable 
to the explanation. of many heroes drawn by 
women.) But if a// our thinking becomes sub-conscious, 
the sexes, on this showing, would mentally change over. 
And then—why not in duties and privileges? Well 
. « . [ do not agree with the Jew who thanks Heaven 
in his ritual for not having made him a woman. In 
the contemporary conditions of comfortable life, at 
least, I doubt if an exchange of duties and privileges 
would be so very disagreeable. But on the whole I 
shall continue to correct my feminine sub-consciousness 
with a little conscious masculine thinking. Masculine? 
Dear reader, this article is not a fair example; do not 
judge me by it. G. 8. Srreer. 


1 


int 


Science 
Japan and Christianity 
ROBABLY no subject can claim greater interest for 
the student of contemporary sociology than the 
relation of Japan to the dominant religion of the 
civilised world. In a recent interview, Dr. Pente- 


cost declared that, in his opinion, Japan. must 


necessarily take over Christianity, having taken: over 
its product— Western civilisation. 


The idea of modern 
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battle-ships as a product of Christianity is not parti- 
cularly beautiful, and I fancy most of us would agree 
with Newman’s position, that modern civilisation is 
anything but a product of Christianity. But, leaving 
the reverend doctor, we may address ourselves to this 
most fascinating question, the answer to which cannot 
fail to be of the gravest significance—will Japan ulti- 
mately become Christian ? 

First let us get what guidance we can from history. 
Christianity first reached Japan on the 15th of August, 
1549, when the noble missionary, St. Francis Xavier, 
landed at Kagoshima. He remained in Japan for two 
and a half years. The number of converts claimed for 
the Jesuit missions of this time is six-hundred thousand, 
according to Mr. Lafcadio Hearn. Professor Foxwell, 
in his recent lectures at the Royal Institution, put the 
figures at one million. The difference does not matter, 
however, for all authorities, according to Professor 
Foxwell, are now agreed that the conversions were 
mainly nominal, bringing with them, as they did, the 
acquisition of novel and efficient weapons from the 
Portuguese. Hence Christianity became a source of 
danger to the ruling powers, to whom these well-armed 
converts offered no allegiance. At the beginning of the 
seventeenth century—in the year 1603, if I remember 
aright—the country of Japan was closed. Systematic 
war was declared against Christianity. Many native 
converts were tortured and martyred. The alien creed 
was utterly stamped out. No European was allowed to 
enter Japan; no Japanese were allowed to leave it. 
Any Japanese returning from abroad were put to 
death. At that time Japan was in a state of material 
and moral advancement fairly comparable with that 
of our own islands: but for two centuries and a half, 
during which the country and all its inhabitants were 
absolutely marooned, it was given over entirely to the 
soporific influence of Buddhism, there being nothing 
whatever to narrate of the history of Christianity in 
Japan throughout that long period. 

A little less than half a century ago the country 
was opened, and the history of Christianity in Japan 
begins a new chapter. And first as to its official 
history. Some years ago, when the Mikado and his 
Government were engaged in the reconstruction of 
Japanese society, they considered the question of 
Christianity. A Commission was appointed to prepare 
a report upon its influence in checking vice and crime 
abroad. The verdict was unfavourable, and was in 
consonance with that of Kaempffer in the seventeenth 
century, who said of the Japanese, “ They profess a 
great respect and veneration for their Gods, and worship 
them in various ways. And I think I may affirm that, 
in the practice of virtue, in purity of life, and outward 
devotion, they far outdo the Christians.” The Com- 
mission seems to have been appointed in recognition of 
the principle “By their fruits ye shall know them.” 
One wonders whether the horrible irony of the situation 
has appealed to the officials of Christianity. 

The Japanese Government, therefore, did not adopt 
Christianity. During their struggle for treaty revision 
—which culminated in success only five years ago— 
they would have been much aided by even a hint to 
the effect that Christianity would shortly receive official 
recognition. Nevertheless, not only did they avoid any 
such hint, but rather suggested the reverse, even when 
the negotiations were most critical ; and Professor Fox- 
well gives them great credit for their high sense of 
honour in this matter. 

So much for the history of Christianity in its re- 
lation to the Japanese Government. Now let us consider 
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its history in relation to the people. According to Mr. 
Hearn, there were in 1894 some eight hundred Protes- 
tant, ninety-two Roman Catholic and three Greek 
Catholic missionaries. They claimed to have at that 
time about 100,000 converts between them, the Roman 
Catholics having much the greater success in proportion 
to their numbers. Mr. Hearn considers that Christianity 
has no chance of success in Japan. Mr. W. G. Aston, 
in his “ History of Japanese Literature,’ published 
in 1899, states the number of native Christians at 
113,000. He differs from Mr. Hearn, considering it 
“simply inconceivable” that Christianity should not 
follow European philosophy and science, which the 
Japanese have already accepted. He considers that, 
as was the case with Buddhism, there will be some 
modification, probably in the direction “of a more 
rationalistic form of Christian belief than that which 
prevails in Europe.” If European science and philo- 
sophy depend upon Christianity, then certainly Mr. 
Aston’s conclusion is irresistible. 

We are told by contemporary authorities that the 
attitude of educated Japanese at the present day is 
one of agnosticism. In another part of his book Mr. 
Hearn quotes certain criticisms of Christian dogma 
as representing the present attitude of the upper classes 
in Japan. It appears that a great many Christian 
beliefs are regarded as of Buddhist origin, including the 
belief in the Virgin Birth. This is easily explicable, 
since the Buddha, like his analogues in the Egyptian 
and other religions, was believed to be born of a Virgin. 

I have certainly no intention of making any propbecy 
after the brief study of this subject which I have made 
for the purposes of this article. All I would maintain 
is that any one who wants a serious issue to think about 
will find one here. I have already exceeded my space ; 
but obviously it would be necessary to consider the 
present religious beliefs of Japan in coming to any con- 
clusion. Knowledge in this matter seems to be scarce, 
if one may judge by Count Tolstoi’s recent assertion that 
the people of Japan are fighting against the dictates 
of their religion. The duty of obeying the Mikado is 
part of the fundamental tenet of the religion of Japan. 

C. W. SALEEsy. 


Dramatic Notes 


r. W. B. Yeats’ plays, ‘The King’s Thres- 
hold,” “On Baile’s Strand,’ “The Hour 
Glass,” ‘“‘ Cathleen Ni Houlihan,” and ‘‘ The 
Pot of Broth,” have just been issued in two 


M 


volumes by Mr. A. H. Bullen (3s. 6d. net each), and 
The Irish National Theatre Society gave two perform- 
ances at the Royalty Theatre on last Saturday after- 
noon and evening. What do these events portend ? 


What of promise for the future is there in them ? To 
what end do these plays and performances tend ? 
There is interest in them without a doubt and I will 
endeavour to find what of good there is. This is not 
the place to discuss Mr. Yeats as a poet, here we have 
to do with him as a playwright who sets out, so I take 
it, to place upon the stage plays which shall express 
the inner side of Irish life. 


Or the plays before us we may at once put aside 
“The Pot of Broth,” a capital farce, and ‘“ The Hour 
Glass,” a Morality, the moral teaching of which is 
universal and not particular to Ireland. The tone of 
the other three plays is partly mystical, partly mythical 
and to my mind will do nothing at all to aid the 
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cause of the revival of Irish literature. Mr. Yeats, in 
his plays, apparently, counts human hearts as of little 
worth and ignores human emotion. In “The King’s 
Threshold” the motive of the play is the banishing 





MISS EVA MOORE 
[From a Drawing by Yoshio Markino) 


of the poets from the upper table in King Guaire’s hall, 
of Seanchan in particular, who refuses to eat or drink 
until his privilege is restored. Of such material a drama 
cannot be made, a poem may be. ‘On Baile’s Strand” 
deals with an event in the life of Cuchullain, King of 
Muirthemne, who, having unwittingly slain his son, 
plunges into the waves of the sea; here, perhaps, is 
tragedy, but not as Mr. Yeats has handled the matter, 
the characters do not live, they talk but do not convince, 
they act but we care not what they do. “Cathleen Ni 
Houlihan ” is sheer mysticism. These plays have been 
written for ‘an Irish Theatre”; there is much good 
work in them, much good poetry, but no drama and no 
characterisation ; they will not do anything in my 
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opinion to help the Irish stage. “The Pot of Broth,” 
farce though it be, is Mr. Yeats’ nearest approach to 
what is needed to achieve his purpose. 


Wuat is needed? Simply living, human dramas and 
comedies of Irish life of to-day. It is scarcely too much 
to say that no dramatist has ever written a fine acting 
play which was not imbued with the spirit of his own 
times. Shakespeare wrote of Troy, Rome, Egypt, but 
his works breathed throughout of Elizabethan England ; 
their setting was a detail, their essence was 
Elizabethan. If Mr. Yeats and his fellow workers 
desire to found a living Irish drama they must look to 
the life of to-day, not of yesterday, and must take for 
their characters human beings, not abstractions. Carle- 
ton should be their example ; he wrote with power and 
pathos of the lives of the peasantry amid whom he 
lived ; let our Irish dramatists go out into the country 
and write plays dealing with the tragedies and comedies 
that lie so thickly strewn over the hills and valleys of 
Irish life ; living hearts, not dead bones—however poetic 
—those are what are needed, and if they be not given 
the Irish drama cannot live. I have every sympathy 
with these endeavours, and would have them succeed ; 
but exotics will not “do,” we want hardy plants, 


Tue two little plays by Mr. J. M. Synge and a longer 
piece by Mr. Padraic MacCormac Colm, given: at the 
Royalty on Saturday, prove that these two writers are 
born dramatists as well as poets, although these par- 
ticular works are written in prose. Both go to their 
knowledge of peasant life for their inspiration, and, 
while realists in the good sense of that word, never lose 
sight of the twilight of mysticism which enshrouds the 
Irish peasant’s life. In “Riders to the Sea” Mr. 
Synge has given us an episode from fisher life in the 
West of Ireland, simple, pathetic, true, and in ‘“ The 
Shadow of the Glen” provides us with a charming bit 
of comedy, very original, restrained and faithful to 
life. Mr. Colm is more ambitious but equally success- 
ful; “Broken Soil” is in three short acts or scenes ; it 
is a play of souls rather than of action, intensely inter- 
esting and quietly emotional. All three plays point 
out the road which must be followed by those who 
would restore the theatre to its literary dignity—the 
subject matter is men and women, their hopes, fears, 
struggles, defeats, victories; their manner is clean, 
clear, nervous English, without a trace of staginess or 
sham. We hope both writers will soon publish their 
plays in volume form, they must not reserve for Ireland 
what is meat for mankind. 


As for the actors, amateurs all, of the Irish National 
Theatre Society, they are in earnest, busy over the pro- 
gress of their play, natural in gestures, motions and 
tones of voice. As I sat at the Royalty on Saturday 
afternoon and evening I could not but compare, greatly 
to their advantage, the quietly effective methods of these 
amateurs with the noisily ineffective ways of many of 
our professional players ; perhaps the secret of it all is 
that the members of the Irish National Theatre Society 
are enthusiasts ; all good things on or off the stage are 
the outcome of enthusiasm. Special mention may be 
made of Honor Lavelle, who acted with fine emotion as 
the heart-stricken mother in “ Riders to the Sea”; of 
Emma Vernon, who in the same piece proved that 
pathos lay in her command—indeed there were many 
wet eyes at the close of this piece; of Maire Nic 
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Shiubhlaigh ; of P. J. Kelly in “Broken Soil,” who 
played an extremely difficult part with dignity and 
truth, and of Mr. W. G. Fay, a born comedian, who 
cleverly differentiated two similar characters, being 
admirably amusing as the beggarman in Mr. Yeats’ 
“A Pot of Broth.” Good luck to them all and may 
they visit us again and frequently. 


THERE is some capital acting to be seen at the Im- 
perial Theatre, where Mr. Waller has passed from 
Itugo and John Davidson, poets and playwrights, to 
Dumas and Grundy, playwrights. ‘A Marriage of 
Convenience,” as the version of “Un Mariage sous 
Louis XV.” is entitled, is a light and entertaining 
non-moral comedy, with only one touch of nature in 
the character of the General, who should have been 
peppery, old-fashioned and laughable instead of 
seriously moral. We watch the play of the enter- 
taining puppets with much enjoyment, only wishing 
now and again that they were a trifle more witty 
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Art Notes 


s these lines are a-printing, the carts laden with 
A stacks of pictures will be trundling down ‘the 


back entrance to the Royal Academy, carrying 

their freight of a year’s hope from nearly 
every studio in England. How well 1 remember the 
eager days in the early ‘nineties when I sent my eight 
contributions, and the worst of them, put into the van 
as a piece of devilment by a wag from a neighbouring 
studio, were nearly always the pictures that were hung! 
It will be interesting to note the general quality and 
the numbers sent in this year. The rumour of an 
intention to elect an Associate-engraver does not carry 
much weight until we discover who the gentleman is 
on whom the Immortals have fixed their eyes, and 
Timothy Cole is presumably too American. In steel 
engraving the Academy will find some difficulty in 
selecting a member ; but wood engraving is not without 
its Biscombe Gardner (if he be still alive, which I know 
not) nor etching without its Mortimer Menpes and 
others ; but the best artists on wood to-day are William 
Nicholson and Gordon Craig, and of these two 
Nicholson has already a world-wide reputation 
amongst men of taste. I think it would be far 
more to the credit of each fortieth part of an Immortal if 
he were to rouse to the fact that black and white ought 
to be represented in preference to engraving; indeed, 
that it is in black and white that some of the most 
sublime artistry of our generation has been achieved. 
There are not a dozen Royal Academicians to-day the 
reputation of whose work in oils will survive their own 
lives, whilst the works of Beardsley and Caldecott, of 
the Beggarstaffs, and of Sime and Sandys and Raven- 
Hill and Charles Keene are immortal things—far-reach- 
ing and splendid and widely influencing. I have never 
understood the academic attitude towards black and 
white—for the Immortals in the past did at any rate 
honour reproductive engraving! We are a strangely 
hide-bound people in our conventions towards all 
artistic matters. I once heard an Academician speak 
of Phil May’s work as the work of a pavement artist! 
That is to say, in plain words, that our Academician 


had not the eye to feel the wondrous musical quality | 


of May’s line, which, to any man who can feel line at 
all, is like the sound of music. I saw an Academician 
gaze at some of Beardsley’s work, and it was as though 
one had tried to pour exquisite music into the ears of a 
deaf man. I saw an Academician stand before 
Whistler’s portrait of Thomas Carlyle, and that wonder- 
ful girl-portrait of little Miss Alexander, and he could 
only see “mud” in them! Mud! In two amongst 
the greatest masterpieces in portraiture that the vast 
world has yet given us! But what I cannot under- 
stand is that forty men can be got together to think 
like that. 





THE evidence in “The Weekly Critical Review” 
against Raphael’s “‘ La Belle Jardiniére ” at the Louvre 
is enormously strengthened in the last issue by the 
testimony of a contributor, Arthur Bles—indeed, it is 
almost as damning as the evidence of the certainty that 
Shakespeare’s plays were written by “another fellow of 
the same name,” on reading the ridiculous statement 
that Mr. George Moore is sure that they were written by 
Bacon, for, by Mr. Moore’s own showing, no person of 
= name of Gallup or Donelly or Moore could possibly 

ow. 
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‘ue eleventh number of ‘‘ Great Masters,” published 
by Mr. Heinemann (5s.), contains a charming repro- 
duction of Van Dyck’s “ Philip, Fourth Baron Whar- 
ton,” from the Hermitage Gallery at St. Petersburg, 
and of Botticelli’s circular “ Virgin and Child with 
Angels.” The Rembrandt, “ The Syndics,” is a very 
fine gravure, with a remarkably velvety rich quality. 
And what a strange history it holds! Painted in 
Rembrandt’s best period, the work was little appreciated 
even by the men it has immortalised ; indeed, like the 
superb “ Night Watch,” it probably lost him wealth 
and the commissions that produced wealth. But he 
persisted, through poverty and obscurity, in his own 
vision and his own genius—and, though he died for it, 
he gave the world some of its mightiest treasures. 





THE receiving day for pictures intended for the forth- 
coming exhibition of the New English Art Club at the 
Dudley Gallery in Piccadilly is fixed for Tuesday, 
April 5, and it is almost needless to say that for out- 
siders it is necessary to procure the written invitation 
of two members to submit not more than two works to 
the jury, which consists this year of Messrs. Francis 
Bate, Wilson Steer, Brown, Tonks, Rothenstein, Orpen, 
John, D. 8. MacColl, Muirhead, Henry, McEvoy, Fry 
and Rich. 





As a northern counterpoise to the numberless sacred 
paintings by Italian artists, none stands more revered, 
none more admired, than the altar-piece at Ghent by 
the brothers Hubert and John van Eyck. Their great 
masterpiece was commissioned by Jodoc Vydt and 
Isabella his wife (the donors, whose portraits are repre- 
sented on the wings of the picture) and intended for 
the chantry chapel of the family in St. John’s Church, 
now the Cathedral of 8. Bavon, Ghent. The altar- 
piece has, as is well known, been dismembered, and now 
two panels are in the Gallery of Brussels, six in the 
Royal Museum at Berlin, and only the four principal 
centre panels remain in the church at Ghent. In the 
past the ecclesiastical owners of these priceless pictures 
had so little regard for their value that they allowed 
some of them to leave their hands; but during the last 
hundred years the cathedral chapter has treasured its 
rare possession—so much so that it has hitherto re- 
fused to grant permission for photographing the four 
panels in the open air. The Berlin Photographic Com- 
pany have, for the first time, succeeded in getting the 
permission granted to them to have the pictures removed 
from the church into the open air, cleaned and photo- 
graphed. They are just going to issue a portfolio 
containing the photogravure reproductions from all the 
original paintings, the first direct and absolutely faith- 
ful reproduction of all twenty paintings on a uniform 
scale, three-tenths the size of the originals. The work 
will be issued by the Berlin Photographic Company, 
133 New Bond Street, London, W., as a portfolio. The 
publishers have also designed a frame in which the 
pictures may be fitted so that they can be seen in 
facsimile of the great work as it was intended to be 
seen by its painters, with the shutters opening and 
closing, just as in the original altar-piece in the Ghent 
Cathedral. 





Messrs. METHUEN are to be congratulated on the 
new addition to their “Little Books on Art” series, 
for Miss Frances Tyrrell-Gill has treated the life of 
“Turner” excellently well in the short space at her 
disposal. The illustrations are charming—and when 
their reduction is considered they are marvellous. 
Failures there are, unfortunately, like “Crossing the 
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Brook” ; but these are blotted out by many successes. 
Personally, I think black ink more successful than 
brown in process work—it gives better light and shade 
The brown ink gives a sense of monotony—and of the 
reproduction being from an etching rather than from 
an oil-painting. This may be my personal bias; yet I 
fancy that many of these reproductions are from steel 
engravings when they ought to be from the canvas. 


Musical Notes 


HE recent dinner of British musicians was an 
i interesting gathering which might well have 
been better supported by the more influential 
members of the profession. Musicians as a 
class are divided into so many cliques and coteries, so 
eaten up with internal jealousies and dissensions, that 
more than most folk they would benefit if they met 
more frequently in this sort of manner. They need, 
indeed, only bringing together to realise that one and 
all are men and brothers after all, even though this 
man’s music may be that man’s noise, and this one’s 
deity another one’s devil. As it was, however, under 
the genial presidency of Mr. Landon Ronald, who may 
be reckoned without question one of the most gifted of 
the coming men, the company was quite large enough 
to be fitly festive, while the speechifying was at once 
amusing and instructive. 


Mr. Ronacp started the ball with his plea on behalf 
of the native musician, so often displaced under pre- 
vailing conditions by his rival from foreign parts; and 
the fact that not a few falling within the latter category 
were among those gathered round the board, availed 
not in the least to check the outspoken observations 
with which subsequent speakers endorsed the chair- 
man’s remarks. Perhaps, however, there might have 
been more general recognition of the progress which 
has already been effected in the direction desired. The 
“damned foreigner” to whom Mr. Corder made 
humorous allusion may still be with us in very con- 
siderable numbers, but to nothing like the extent which 
prevailed in days gone by. As Mr. Palmer rightly put 
it in the course of his racy speech, we are steadily ad- 
vancing in this matter. Singers, instrumentalists, con- 
ductors, composers, all alike, whether of native birth 
or not, have an infinitely better chance nowadays than 
in those earlier times when it was the foreigner first 
and the Britisher nowhere. 


Nor that any sensible person would desire the ex- 
clusion, of course, of really distinguished musicians 
from abroad who chose to visit us. That would be 
Chauvinism of the most foolish sort. To attempt the 
exclusion of really eminent composers and executants 
in the supposed interests of native art would indeed 
be a fatuous and short-sighted proceeding—and this 
even though it may be that the best of our own men 
may not always get like justice done to them abroad 
under the existing condition of affairs. But to give 
due ear to genius, whether foreign or home grown, is 
a different thing from thrusting foreign mediocrities 
into posts which might just as well be occupied by good, 
honest British-born musicians of the same calibre ; and 
this was the point as to which, though all of the 
estimable foreign gentlemen did not seem to see it, 
there was general unanimity the other evening. 


Particutars of the special Wagner and Mozart per- 
formances to be given under Richter’s direction at 
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Covent Garden have 


now been announced. “ Don 
Giovanni,” “Le Nozze di Figaro,’ ‘ Lohengrin,” 
“ Tannhauser,” “ Tristan ” and ‘‘ Die Meistersinger ” are 
the operas to be performed, and three complete cycles 
of these works will be given in all during the month of 
May at special rates of subscription somewhat in excess 
of the usual prices. At the same time, it is pointed out 
that subscribers will get value for their money in the 
shape of performances which, with the help of an in- 
creased orchestra, extra rehearsals, and the best avail- 
able singers, will be as perfect as possible. The 
Wagnerian works will be given in German and those of 
Mozart in Italian, without “cuts” in every instance, 
though efforts will be made to conclude each perform- 
ance not later than 11.30, to which end the longer 
works will be begun at 7 o'clock. 





CoNSIDERABLE changes in connection with the Queen’s 
Hall orchestra are likely to result as a consequence of 
Mr. Wood’s determination to disallow the practice of 
sending deputy players. Mr. Wood’s purpose is ob- 
vious. He wants to secure an orchestra which shall be 
his all in all with the object of extracting therefrom 
the finest possible results ; and in the abstract one may 
heartily sympathise with his aims in this regard. But 
whether he will attain his purpose is another matter. 
The case is not so simple as it looks. On the face of 
it nothing seems more reasonable than that the members 
of such an orchestra as Mr. Wood’s should be required 
to guarantee constant attendance. In fact, however, 
there are difficulties, inasmuch as this would mean in 
many cases the sacrifice of private engagements of much 
greater value than the comparatively few concerts 
which take place at the Queen’s Hall. If the Queen’s 
Hall concerts were more numerous it would be another 
matter. As it is, Mr. Wood practically asks his players 
to sacrifice all their other interests for a pecuniary 
return which does not warrant this. He is seeking to 
obtain, that is to say, the advantages of a permanent 
orchestra continuously employed, while offering only 
occasional engagements. 


Ir he can get good players on these terms he is quite 
entitled to do so of course. But it is said that he will 
not manage this. Many at least of his finest players 
have intimated their intention to resign. And for a 
time, at least, this cannot fail to affect rather seriously 
the composition of the orchestra. It will entail further 
an immense amount of hard work on Mr. Wood in 
teaching his new men their business. At present the 
band is marvellously efficient, and through its constant 
association can tackle the most difficult scores if need be 
without a single rehearsal. The new arrangements 
will alter all this, and though Mr. Wood doubtless 
hopes to gain in the long run he may find himself 
mistaken even here. For if he supplies his present 
needs by new-comers from abroad, say his critics, the 
same difficulty will inevitably arise regarding these in 
due course, and then he will have all his present 
troubles over again. The outside public, of course, is 
not greatly concerned in the matter. But it would be 
cause for general regret if the fine ensemble possessed 
at present by the orchestra were impaired. 


MEANWHILE it is satisfactory to notice that extra 
concerts of both the Saturday and Sunday series at 
Queen’s Hall have been announced. The magnificent 
audiences attracted by these concerts recently have 
been nothing less than astonishing. However it may 
be with other concert givers, Mr. Wood seems to have 
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found a public who cannot have too much of him. The 
enormous audiences drawn by the Sunday concerts are 
particularly significant, perhaps, while the stream of 
carriages and motor cars outside is evidence always as 
to the class of people attracted in such numbers. Covent 
Garden itself could hardly show a smarter assemblage 
than may be seen in these days on a Sunday afternoon 
at the Queen’s Hall listening to ‘‘ Ein Heldenleben ”’ 
or the “C minor.” Undoubtedly it is a sign of the 
times, and a very pleasant one at that. 


Chess 


{All communications, marked clearly “Chess” on cover, to be addressed to the 
Ohess Editor, “The Academy and Literature,” 9 Fast Harding Strett, London, E.C } 
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BLACK TO PLAY AND WIN. 


[Solutions will be duly acknowledged and occasionally commented on.} 


Tue following is the solution to the end game in our initial 
number :—(1) R—K 8, R—B1 or Kt 1. White can now block 
the position on the king’s side and win by moving his king round 
to QB8. 

Correct solutions were received from Chas. Page and A. 
Sidgwick. 

There was an interesting analysis in the March number of the 


“B. C. M.” of Charousek’s attack in the Falkbeer. The 
following are the opening moves : 

1. P—K4 l. P—K4 

2 P—K B4 2. P—Q4 

3. PxQP 3. P_K5 

4. P—-Q3 4. Kt—K B38 

5. Px P 5. Ktx P 

6. Q—K 2 6. Q«P 

7. Kt—Q2 7. P—K B4 

8. P—K Kt 4 8. Kt—Q B38 


Black’s last move was introduced by Pillsbury, and the 
“B.C. M.” gives his analysis, showing that Black wins after 
(9) B—Kt 2 by Kt—Q 5. (9) P—Q B 8 is dismissed with a 
— note, giving the following continuation as favourable to 

ack : 


9. P_QB3 9. B—K2 
10. B—Kt 2 10. 0 O (2) 
11. Kt x Kt 11. Px Kt 


12. Bx P 12. B—R 5 ch. 


Black has now an attack that is irresistible, but it seems to us 
that the best moves are not played on either side, and we suggest 
the two following lines of play : 

9. P-QB3 9. B—K 2 

10. B—Kt 2 10. B—R 5 ch. 
_If Biack castles White can play (11) Px B P, winning the 
Kt. It is essential to check at this point as White can move to 
3 or Q square, and quite a different line of attack is needed in 
each case. 
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A 11. K—Q1 11. B—K 38! 
12. Kt—B 3 

If (12) Px P, Kt—B 7 ch.; (18) Q« Kt, Bx Q; (14) Bx Q; 

BxB; (15) K Kt—-B 3, 0-0-0, witha fine game. 
12. 0-0-0 
and the attack should win. The sacrifice of the piece is quite 
sound. 
B 11. K—B 1 11. 0-0 : 

White has now several moves at his disposal, but none 1s 
satisfactory. (11) P—Kt 5 would be answered by Q—Q 3; (11) 
Kt—K B 3 by B—K 2, and Kt Kt, as we have seen above, 
leads to a lost game. 

PRIZE OOMPETITION. 


We offer a prize of a guinea every quarter for the best game played at any elub 
either in matches, tournaments, or in the course of ordinary play, with this restric- 
tion—that the club membership shall not exceed 200. We hope by this r striction to 
excite interest in the competition among clubs all over the country. The prize will 
be awarded to the player sending in the best game - that is, competitors may send in 
one game each week and the prize will go to the player who has sent in the best 
during the quarter. Competitors can therefore send in many or few games, as they 
see fit, and at any time. The prize will not be a cash payment, but will take the form 
of books to be selected by the prize winner. J 

No winner can secure the prize twice in six months, but prize winners can of 
course compete again, and, if one of their games is the best, it will appear at the head 
of the list at the end of each quarter. 

The name and club of each of the players must in all cases be given with the score 
of the game, and competitors must send in the Chess Competition Coupon of the 
current week with each game. ae ; Z 

The prize will be awarded by the Editor of this column, his decision will be final, 
and no discussion or correspondence on his decision will be permitted. : 

The First Quarterly Competition commences with this issue. Games may be sent in 
at any time by competitors, but not more than one game each week. 


(Competition Coupon on page 3 of Cover.) 


Correspondence 
“ All Round Readers ” 


Str,—Your correspondent “ B. S. G.,’’ in his letter on 
“All Round Readers’’ in a recent AcapEMy, makes a 
statement which seems rather rashly sweeping. THe says: 
“ You speak of the desirability of training the mind to enjoy 
solid books. Women will always prefer fiction. . . . . 
Unfortunately it is not the best novels that are the most 
read.” 

That the great mass of women prefers fiction is true; that 
the majority of men does also is also true, although your 
correspondent has overlooked that; and that these readers 
prefer novels of the lightest cannot be denied. They like 
books which deal with obvious situations, highly coloured to 
catch the light, which is sensationalism, or toned down to the 
matters of everyday life which make no demand on the 
imagination of the reader, which is the domestic or love 
interest. 

But the implication that women, although trained to read 
solid books, would still prefer fiction, is overstrained. It is 
the experience of many with whom I have spoken on the 
subject, and it is my own, that every year sees an increasing 
number of women who are “all round readers,’’ and that, 
once shown the light, the feminine brain is as ready to 
“follow the gleam ’”’ as the masculine. 

It needs as much training before the average mind can 
appreciate Thackeray, George Eliot, Meredith, Hardy, or 
any of the writers of higher fiction, as it does for the enjoy- 
ment of more general literature. The mind that loves ‘ The 
Story of Chloe ’’ can enjoy stronger food. It needs no train- 
ing to revel in “The Three Musketeers,’’ but there is a wide 
difference between enjoying a story and appreciating the 
gifts of the writer who evolved it ; and higher fiction has it in 
common with all good literature that the mind and genius of 
the writer are too obvious to be overlooked, and therefore the 
average mind is not educated to it, for the average mind is 
pent within itself. This is the cause of that egotism which 
“ B. S. G.”’ deplores, and the sense of caste of which he 
speaks is the narrowness of the modern idea which has con- 
tracted the spirit of feudalism into the servant question. 

In writing of women as Kiplingites, the writer once made 
the assertion that “ true reading is absolutely sexless,’’ which 
statement was disputed. If it is necessary to leave all 
thought of caste behind, it is equally necessary to leave all 
thought of sex with it. ‘“ All round readers’’ are those who 
can detach their minds from themselves and attain the 
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region of unindividualised consciousness—the intellectual 
corresponding state to that religious exaltation which 
Christian Scientists claim to be the merging of the personal 
in the Infinite. To be able to reach this intellectual region 
of pure thought needs training, just as the Buddhists need 
training before they can attain the spiritual state which is 
so closely allied to the ideal of the Christian Scientists quoted 
above, but which carries with it none of the over-reachings 
and distortions of the latter sect ; but this training is largely 
a matter of opportunity, the faculty of detachment lying 
dormant in most minds waiting the touch of the awakener. 
“B. S. G.” is mistaken in supposing that the feminine in- 
tellect, under proper tuition, is less capable of intellectual 
appreciation than the masculine.—Yours, &c. 
H. Peart Humpuey. 


“ And” 


Srtr,—Mr. Clement Shorter asserts that a sentence can 
only begin with the word “and”’ in verse, “not in good, 
sturdy prose.”’ 

I suppose it will be allowed that Macaulay wrote “ good, 
sturdy prose,’’ and that John Ruskin, Matthew Arnold, 
John Henry Newman, Walter Pater and Robert Louis 
Stevenson are no mean models of style, and instances abound 
in their works of sentences and paragraphs beginning with 
the word “ and.”’ 

Are we to dethrone our idols ?—Yours, &c. 

P. A. Srruarp. 


A Psychological Mystery 


Srtr,—Mr. Saleeby’s theory will undoubtedly weather any 
rival hypothesis of which the “ pre-existence ’’ idea is a con- 
stituent. Mr. Charles Richardson postulates an “if’’ and 
proceeds to draw a strikingly bizarre picture of its 
possibilities. 

Science would not, however, make any very considerable 
progress were she to turn aside after every gay will-o’-th’- 
wisp of imagination like this.—Yours, &c. 

J. B. Wattts. 


Vulgar Errors” 


Srtr,—“ Africanus’’ is correct: “different to’ is 
grievously wrong, and, though hallowed by custom and the 
patronage of great writers, ought to be struck out wherever 
encountered. Scientific and philosophical authors are, I 
have observed, peculiarly guiltless of such blunders, which 
I most frequently meet with in newspapers. I never read 
novels, though can well believe these would furnish a plenti- 
ful crop of errors. 

“Sympathy for,”’ instead of “sympathy with,” is a bar- 
barism often appearing; “I expect’’ in relation to a past 
event, when “I suspect’’ would be correct; “friend of 
mine” instead of “ my friend’’; one might collect bushels 
of them in time—mistakes, not friends. 

A less unpardonable error is the use of “climax”’ as ex- 
pressive of the highest point. De Quincey uses the word in 
its strictly etymological correctness in his “ Vision of Sudden 
Death,”’ namely: “ Sudden death is here made to crown the 
climax in a grand ascent of calamities.” 

I fear these errors will continue as long as newspapers, 
which are largely responsible for their perpetuation, if not 
for their creation. And it is of no avail to attempt reforming 
newspapers: they criticise but must not be criticised—judge 
and must not be judged.—Yours, &c. J. B. Watts. 


Wet Flies and Dry Flies 


Str,—Mr. Morris Colles, in his pleasant review of 
“Trout Fishing,’’ says that the lures depicted in the model 
“ Book of Flies,” showing the months to which they are 
appropriate, are ‘“ wet-fly patterns exclusively.’”’ Surely 
not! In practically all cases the patterns of the wet flies 


, 


are identical with those of the,dry flies. Thus the model 
book, as pictorially presented by Mr. Mortimer Menpes— 
in the compilation of which Mr. Senior of “ The Field,’’ the 
famous “‘ Redspinner,”’ lent an expert hand—applies to dry- 
fly streams and to wet-fly waters alike.—Yours, &c. 

W. Fart Honeson. 
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“The Birth of Love” 


Srr,—Mr. Saleeby’s attribution of the invention of 


morality to woman goes too far. That woman conceived 
morality (i.e., Deity itself) is the central dogma of 
Christianity ; but she did not create what she conceived. In 
other words, she received and developed fundamental morals, 
which came from their eternal source and cause, whither 
they tend again. Morality would surely exist even if man- 
kind had never been. P 
Furthermore, Mr. Saleeby says that Roman Catholicism 
believes Herbert Spencer to be “burning.” Roman 
Catholicism must be allowed to disclaim such a judgment. 
—Yours, &c. CATHOLIC. 


THE CELTIC AND SCANDINAVIAN ANTIQUITIES 
OF SHETLAND. By Gilbert Goudie. (London: William 
Blackwood, 7s. 6d. net.) It would be difficult to imagine a 
subject more replete with romantic interest than that of the 
past history of the remote group of islands and islets 
collectively known as Shetland, the Ultima Thule of the 
Latin world, where the scanty but sturdy population still 
retain many quaint superstitions and customs that have been 
crushed out elsewhere by civilisation. In the study of that 
past history no safer guide could be chosen than the learned 
author of this delightful series of essays, reprinted from the 
“ Proceedings of the Scotch Society of Antiquaries,’’ on the 
relics left behind them by the successive dwellers in the 
twenty-nine inhabited islands. Mr. Goudie has spent no less 
than thirty years in skilled research, and in the course of his 
excavations of ancient structures now ruined, or of long 
forgotten burial places, and his unwearied searching of 
neglected records, he has made many an important discovery, 
catching by the way unexpected and often curious and deeply 
significant glimpses of home life in olden times, that throw a 
vivid light upon certain still existing local peculiarities. 
Arranging his materials in chronological order, Mr. Goudie 
begins with the prehistoric age and passes thence to consider 
what he calls that of Celtic Christianity, succeeded in its 
turn by the Scandinavian era. His text is supplemented by 
a number of excellent illustrations of typical relics of each 
period, and he is careful in every case to give the English 
meaning of local terms. In spite of this, however, the one 
drawback of his work is that he takes expert knowledge on 
the part of his reader too much for granted, and often dis- 
appoints expectation by assuming that some story he has 
begun to tell is familiar to every one, as when he says: 
“There is no event in the history of Shetland that equals in 
intensity of interest the trial of Laurence Bruce of Culte- 
malindie,’’ but after quoting the sources of his own informa- 
tion, he concludes with the words: “ Precious as the record 
is, the details need not be reproduced here.’’ 


“Academy ” Questions & Answers 


Questions and Answers for this column must be addressed to Taz Epiror, 
Tue ACADEMY AND Literature, 9 East Harding Street, London, E.C. The 
envelope to be marked in the top left-hand corner “ A.Q.A.” Fnll name 
and address must be sent, not necessarily for publication. Each Question 
or Answer must be written on a separate sheet of paper and on only one 
side of the paper. The Editor will not undertake the forwarding of any 
correspondence. Questions must be confined to matters of Literature, 
History, Archeology, Folk-lore, Art, Music and the Drama. The Editor 
reserves the right of deciding whether or not any Question or Answer is of 
sufficient interest to be published. 

Competition. 

Until further notice. four prizes. of the vwalne of 5s. each. will he 
awarded weekly for the two best Questions and the two best Answers con- 
tributed to “‘ Academy’ Questions and Answers.” 

The Editor’s decision must be considered absolutely final and no corre- 
spondence whatever will be entered upon with regard to the awards. The 
prises — - to those Questions and Answers which are deemed to be of 
the Y om general interest and brevity in all cases will count as a 
merit. 


The names and addresses of prize-winners will not be published, but the 
winning Questions and Answers will be indicated by an asterisk (3) 

Each prise will consist of 5/- worth of books to be chosen by the several 
prise-winners. The name and address of the booksellers where the book or 
books can be obtained will be given. 

Each prize-winner in the United Kingdom will be advised that a credit 
note has been sent to a bookseller in his (or her) immediate neighbourhood 
and that on demand he (or she) may choose a book or books to the value 
of 5/-. Winners outside the United Kingdom will receive a cheque for 5/-. 

Non-adherence to the rules and regulations of ‘“ Questions and Answers” 
will imply disqualification. 

No competitor can win a prize more than once in three months. 


(Continued on page 390, 
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“THE TIMES”’ 


Siterary Supplement 


A Special Literary Supplement is published with The 

Times on Friday. This Supplement is an impartial and 

authoritative organ of literary criticism and a compre- 

hensive and trustworthy medium of literary intelligence. 
It can be had with The Times of Friday alone. 


Subscriptions, inclusive of postage, for The Times of Friday :— 


3 Months 6 Months 12 Months 
Inland 3s. 3d. 6s. 6d. 13s. Od. 
Foreign 4s. 4d. 8s. 8d. 17s. 4d. 


CONTENTS OF FRIDAY, APRIL 1, 1904. 


The American Civil War. 
The Oxford English Dictionary. 


Fiction. 
The Prince of Lisnover. 
A Woman of Sentiment. 


. A Bush Honeymoon. 

The Gospels as Historical Documents. 7 

Histoire de Emigration pendant la The French Wife. 
Revolution Frangaise. Art. 

Modern Poets of Faith, Doubt, and Ancient Egyptian Building Constr uc- 
Paganism — The New American tion. 
Navy—tThe Life of Charles Grant— 
Tbe Drumlanrig Papers—The Wor- 
ship of the Dead. 


‘THE TIMES” LITERARY SUPPLEMENT is also sold 
with “THE MAIL,” or with 


Literature. 
Dryden and Shakespeare. 
Russian Affairs. 
Disraeli. 
Commercial Relations between Erg- 
land and Ireland. 


Drama 
The Irish National Theatre. 


“THE TIMES” WEEKLY EDITION, upon payment of | 
an additional penny. 


ADDRESS THE PUBLISHER, Tbe Times, 
Printing House Souare, London, E.C. 





CONTENTS OF THE 


Nineteenth Century 
and After 


for APRIL. 


THE UNITED STATES AND GREAT BRITAIN. By Grorck Harvey (£ditor 
of the * North American Review ’ and of ‘ Harper's Weekly’) 

BRITAIN’S APPEAL TO THE GODS. By ANDREW OARNEGIE 

JAPAN'S FINANCIAL POSITION. By O. ELrzpacHER 

COMING CONTINENTAL COMPLICATIONS. By Demetrius 0. BouLGER 

THE HOUSE OF COMMONS; NEW RULES AND OLD CIRCUMSTANCES. 
By Henay W. Lucy 

IN CHINESE DREAMLAND. 
Cambridge) 

XSOHYLUS AND SHAKESPEARE. By the Rev. R. S. De Courncy Larran 

NAVAL EXPENDITURE AND NAVAL STRENGTH. By Epmunp Roperrson, 
K.0., M.P. (late Civil Lord of the Admiralty) 

UNIVERSITY EDUCATION IN IRELAND. By Sir RowLAND BLENNERHASSETT, 
Bart. (President, Queen's College, Cork) 

THE HISTORY OF PORT ARTHUR. 
Consul at Nagasaki) 

THE GEISHA: A FAITHFUL STUDY. By Reeinatp J. FARRER 

A VISIT TO HAWARDEN. By the Lapy RIBBLESDALE 

HOLY WEEK AT JERUSALEM IN THE FOURTH CENTURY. 
By Mrs, McOLurE 

THE PLACE OF WHISTLER. By FrepErRick WEDMORE 

RUSSIA’S CHARGE AGAINST JAPAN, By Major-General Sir FREDERICK 
Maurice, K.C.B. 

LAST MONTH : 

(1) By Sir Wemyss REID 
(2) By Epwarp Dicey, C.B. 


By HERBERT A. GILES ‘(Professor of Chinese at 


By JosEpu H. LonGForp (late H.M. 


With a plan. 
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GASSELL & COMPANY'S 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


ENGLISH 
EARTHENWARE 
AND 


STONEWARE 


BY 
WILLIAM 
BURTON 
Containing 24 Plates in Colour and 54 Black and White Plates 
with numerous reproductions of the various marks. Ready shortly, 
30s. net. This edition is limited to 1, 450 copies. 


THE 

STORY 

| OF THE 

“BRITANNIA” 
TRAINING 

| SHIP 
FOR 

NAVAL 
CADETS 


With some account of Previous Methods of Naval Education, 
of the New Scheme established in 1903 


BY 
| COMMANDER 


} 


E. P. STATHAM, R.N. 
READY SHORTLY. Price 12s 6d. net. 


~POCKET EDITIONS OF WORKS 
By R. L. STEVENSON 


NEW VOLUMES NOW READY. 
| THE BLACK ARROW 


Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s. net. 
THE MASTER OF 

BALLANTRAE 

Cloth, 2s. net. Leather, 3s net. 

THE POCKET EDITIONS OF 

KIDNAPPED and 

CATRIONA 


Published last autumn achieved an immediate popularity and 
have already been reprinted to meet the large demand. 


POPULAR WORKS BY 
JOHN FOSTER FRASER 
THE 


REAL 
SIBERIA 


Cheap Edition (14th Impre-sion), 3s. 6d., now ready. 


AMERICA 

AT 

WORK 

Cheap Edition 3s. 6d. ready shortly, 
NOW READY. POPULAR EDITION. Price 3s. 6d. 
THE 

NEW 

FAR 

EAST 

BY 

ARTHUR 

DIOSY, F.R.G.S. 


Chairman of the Council of the Japan Society. 
Illustrated. 


CASSELL & COMPANY, LTD., London ; and all Booksellers. 
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Questions 


LITERATURE. 
“Tae Apventvres or Don Be.tiantis.’”’—Who is the author of this work, 
what is its date, and is there a translation into English?—W.H.W. 


3% Vio.ers.—Is any ancient belief referred to in such passages as the fol- 
lowing ?— 
1. “‘ Nune non e tumulo fortunataque favilla 
Nascentur viole. —Pers. “ Sat.’’-i. 39. 
2. “ From her fair and unpolluted flesh : 
May violets spring.”’—Shakespeare, ‘‘ Hamlet,”’ act v. scene i. 
3. “In this little urn is laid 
Prudence Baldwin, once my maid, 
From whose happy spark here let 
Spring the purple violet.’’—Herrick, ‘‘ Hesp.” 
4. “ And from his ashes may be made 
The violet of his native land.’’—Tennyson, “In Memoriam,” 
Can any reader supply other parallel passages?—Medicus (Dundee). 


An ANGLO-Saxon Rippie.—In the Cotton MSS. Vitellius E 18 is an Anglo- 
Saxon riddle which may be translated as follows: ‘“‘ Thou who farest 
(goest) on thy way, greet thou my brother, my mother’s husband, whom 
(1.e. the husband) my own wife has borne; and I was my brother’s 
daughter.”’ Can any reader suggest a solution?—M.F. (Wiirzburg). 


xviii. 


** Revenons A nos Movrtons.’’—In “ Lorna Doone,” the Counsellor, speak- 
ing to Mrs. Ridd in about the year 1690, makes use of the expression, 
“Let us return to our muttons."’ Does not the original, ‘‘ Revenons & nos 
moutons,”” come from the French farce, “‘ Pierre Patelin,”’ written, I 
believe, some time in the eighteenth eentury; and if this is so, was 
Blackmore aware of the anachronism ?—G. Verney. 


GENERAL. 


Bapvces or Lanevepoc anp Swepen. In olden days the daisy was used 
as a badge (non-heraldic) of both Sweden and Languedoc. Both in France 
and Engiand I have vainly tried to trace the origin of this poetical—and, 
perhaps, also political—usage of the daisy in the above places. The 
daisy device has been of old introduced into France and England by 
queens of the name of Margaret, and it is possible that the daisy badges 
of Sweden and Languedoc may have originated in a similar manner. 
Will any one answering kindly give specific data and quote authorities, 
if possible?—D. (Abergele). 


ScoTLanD AND [RreLanpD.—What authority has a Scotsman for telling me 
that L[reland was originally called Scotland, and that the title was only 
transferred from the island to the mainland about the sixth century a.D.? 

Dennis Patrick Terence O'Flaherty. 


% Burirneton Hovse.—The following lines are inscribed round the dome 
of the vestibule of the Royal Academy in Piccadilly: 
“The souls of men, which-fondly here admire 

Fair-seeming shows, may lift themselves up higher 

And learn to love with zealous humble duty 

Th’ Eternal Fountain of that Heavenly Beauty.” 
Can any of your readers tell me if a quotation from any poem; if so, name 
and author; or if composed specially for the situation? I have asked man 
friends without result; in fact, few people notice the inscription.—G@.M.F. 
(Torquay). 


“ Marearer W——."’—Who was the “Margaret W——” to whom Charles 
Lamb wrote his last stanzas, beginning: 


Margaret, in happy hour 
Christened from that humble flower 
Which we a daisy call? 


Canon Ainger’s and many other lives and letters, &c., of Lamb searched 
in vain.—D. (Abergele). 


Answers 


LITERATURE. 


Corertper.—John B. Tabb will find a parallel to Coleridge’s use of 
“make” (in “ Christabel’’) in the sense of ‘‘ do,”’ in Thomas Ingoldsby's 
‘ Little Vulgar Boy,” one of the verses of which concludes with the line: 
“Again L say, ‘What make you here, you little vulgar boy?’ ”"—G@.S.L. 
(Territet). 


Co.ertper.—The following would appear to be examples of what Mr. 
John B. Tabb asks for: ‘* What make you here?” “ As you Like it,’’ act i. 
seene i. 1. “And what make you from Wittenberg, Horatio ? ’ 
** Hamlet,” scene ii. 1. 164.—S.B. (Carlisle). 


Coreripes.—** What makes she in the wood so late?" One of the many 
meanings of “to make” is “to cause,”’ “to effect or achieve’; and the 
verb may express this meaning whether used transitively or intransitively. 
In the instance quoted it is used transitively, but it has the same meaning 
in other instances as “considerations infinite do make against it,”’ 
“TIT. Hen. IV.,” v. i.; “makes much against my manhood,” “ Hen. V.,” 
111. ii.; and the later use in the Authorised Version, “ things which make 
for peace,” Rom. xiv. 19, renewed vigorously by M. Arnold in his “ That 


act i. 


makes for righteousness.” It may be added that no other verb in the 
language is capable of so many and diverse uses. Reference to a 
Shakespeare concordance will show many columns under “ make.” The 


French equivalent, faire, is nearly, but not quite, as infinitely various.— 


*#Grrrasn.—" Guytrash,” or “Gytrash,”’ is the “spectre hound” sup- 
posed to haunt some parts of Yorkshire (the West Riding). He is not 
peculiar to Miss Bronté, being frequently mentioned by other writers of 
the north country, specially Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe. See, inter alia, 
“Shameless Wayne” and “ Through Sorrow’s Gates.”—G.F. 


“ He Nornine Common Drip or Mean.”’—Replies also received from C. S. 
Jerram (Oxford) ; S.B. (Carlisle); J. Hoyle; and H.B.S. (Leicester). 


GENERAL. 


“Om on Trovatep Wartrrs,.’’—There appears to be great question as to 
the true origin of this well-known phrase, but it dates back to the eighth 
century, being mentioned in Bede’s Ecclesiastical History. St. Aidan, it 
appears, gave his blessing to a young priest who was to journey by water, 
and also a cruse of oil to pour on the sea if the waves became stormy. A 
storm did arise, and the young priest, pouring oil on the waves, did 
actually reduce them to a calm. Bede says he had the story from “a 
most creditable man in Holy Orders.""—Mary McLean Dobree (Colwich). 
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Jessiz is almost certainly derived from Jessica, which has nothing to 
do with Janet, but is taken from the Hebrew Jisca, or, as another version 
has it, Jesca.—M.F. (Wiirzburg). 


“ Farners.”—i have always understood this to be s corruption of 
“ Finis,” meaning the game was at an end.--A.R.H. 
Snake nut: Ophioearyon para- 


Nuts.—Monkey nut: Pistacia vera. 


dozum.—S.B. (Carlisle). 


3 “‘ Bawnee.”’—No professedly billon coins were ever issued from the Eng- 
lish mint; the Scottish had long established a currency in this base metal, 
standing between silver and eg introduced in the reign of Robert III. 
Among these billon pieces the bawbee (corrupted from bas piéce in 
Scottish-French) was the longest remembered, and is the most worthy of 
notice. The name is expressive of the influences under which the 
money was introduced into Scotland.—Harold Lewis (Nottingham). 


‘* Bawagg.”—It was during the reign of James VI. (of Scotland) that 
the copper coinage really began. The billon pieces, which were of the 
lowest class of billon, called by the French bas-billon, were now struck 
in copper, and the corrupted Scotch pronunciation of the term, “ bawbee, 
became the popular name of the piece, which was worth sixpence Scots. 
The bawbee, though sixpence Scots, corresponds only to the half sous of 
the French, and the English halfpenny. From ‘‘ Humphreys’ Coin Collec- 
tor’s Manual.” Miss Strickiand, in her “ Life of Mary, Queen of Scots,” 
says: “The earliest rtraiturc known of Mary is her effigies on the 
small copper coin called the bawbee. She is there represented in full 
face, as a fat smiling infant about nine months old, wearing the crown 
of Scotland over a baby cap, with a miniature ruff about her neck. It 
has been conjectured that this coin obtained its familiar name of 
‘ bawbee’ on account of bearing the image and superscription of the little 
Queen.” —J.M.S. (Scarborough). 


* Bawsee.”—The Scotch “‘ bawbee”’ derived its name from the head of 
Mary, Queen of Scots, in a baby’s coif, that was engraved upon her 
earliest coins. See Agnes Strickland’s ‘“ Life of Mary, Queen of Scots” 
for a woodcut of one of these little coins.—G.F. 


** Bawsez.’’"—According to Dr. Murray’s New English Dictionary this 
word is probably derived from the name of a certain Master of the Mint, 
Sillebawby, whose existence is certified. Dr. Jamieson’s derivation from 
bas piéce (basse pice) is ‘‘ phonetically impossible.” We may also reject 
the suggestion that the “ bawhbee,” or “ babie,”” was so called because it 
was first coined in the reign of James V., when an infant,.since it really 
appeared in the latter part of his reign.—C. S. Jerram (Oxford). 


“* Bawnee.”"—Really bawbie, a halfpenny. On one occasion, in Scotland, 
the public being admitted to see an infant king, the lower orders paid one 
halfpenny, a low coin, Fr. “ bas-pitce ”’; others paid more, according to 


. 


their rank; so put for the “ baby. HH 


** Bawsez.”’—On certain small coins of the Scottish realm, in the reign 
of James V., the portrait of the little Princess | (afterwards Mary, 
= of Scots) was imprinted ; these coins became known as “ babies.” 
the Northern pronunciation changing this to “‘ bawbees,” and their small 
value led to their identification with the modern halfpenny. Another 
explanation derives the name from that of the Laird of Sillebawbhy, who 
was Master of the Scottish Mint some time in the 16th century.—H. 
Pearl Humphry. 


Noumismatic.—In Shakespeare’s ‘“‘ Henry V.”” Nym and Pistol dispute as 
to a debt of honour; so the former exclaims: “ You'll Pay me the eight 
shillings I won of you at betting,” act ii., scene i., 99. This is repeated 
later on, when Pistol replies: ‘‘ A Nosre shalt thou have’; so the noble, 
a gold coin, replaced by our half-sovereign, was the equivalent of half the 
mark of 13s. 4d., hence our familiar 6s. 8d., a lawyer’s fee; and the 
shilling was then worth only ten pennies, like the French franc. Now a 
pund Scots was worth “one and . yo or twenty shillings, our 
pennies. Prof. Skeat tells us that the “reason for the name” shilling 
is “unknown”; turning, however, to his version of “ penny” we find a 
difference of opinion between pawn or pledge, and pendo to weigh; obvi- 
ously preference may be awarded to the root which preserves the “ vowel.” 
Similarly with the “shilling,” where the “sch” should be hardened into 
sk; see A. S. scilling, Dutch schelling; and, as we find the element of 
weight in the penny, so shilling should be from scale “to weigh”; A. 8S. 
scealu, a scale. Our athletes ask your “scale weight’? when stripping 
for a fight; so here the scale is “‘the bowl or dish of a balance,”’ Skeat, 
but extended. Here let me produce an analogue, for in Hebrew the 
triliteral “SKL.”’ “to weigh,” is mutilated by pointers into sheckel, a 
coin; this word is our “skill”; Sanskrit skhal to tremble, not the 
machine, but its motion in settling; in Latin scalae is a pair of steps or 
ladders, each step being a gradient; and the Persians had a coin, the 
siglos, or siklos, about the value of our shilling.—A. Hall. 


“To Break Sqvares.’’—The phrase “‘to break no squares” means to 
make no difference. Similar phrases are “to break or breed squares,” 
“to break the square,” meaning “to throw things out of due or just 
relation and harmony; make a difference.’"—M.A.C. 


“Tue Devit's Hoor.’’—It is most probable that the popular tradition 
of a horned and cloven-footed devil was derived from Pan, whose char- 
acteristics in many cases are shared by the modern devil. Pan, of course, 
being half an animal. possessed also a tail, which is a prominent part of 
the idea of the devil’s appearance to be gained from old prints, and 
modern ones too.—H.P.H. 


“Cock anp Bui Strorr.”—A corruption of a concocted and bully story. 
The catch-pennies hawked about the streets are still called cocks—i.e. 
concocted things. Bully is the Danish bullen (exaggerated), our bull-rush 
(an exaggerated rush), bull-frog, &. Another etymology may be sug- 
gested; the idol Nergal was the most common idol of the ancient 
Pheenicians, Indians, and Persians, and Nergal means a dung-hill cock. 
The Egyptian bull is equally notorious under the name of Osiris. A cock- 
and-bull story may therefore mean a myth, in reference to the mythological 
fables Nergal and Osiris.—Mary McLean Dobree (Colwich). 


PRIZES.—The asterisks denote the two questions and two answers to 
which a have been awarded. The winners can obtain, on application 
at the following booksellers, Five Shillings’ worth of books. Notices have 
o— despatched to the several winners and to the booksellers whose names 
ollow : 


Messrs. Winter, Duncan & Co., 24 Castle Street, Dundee. 
Mr. Andrew Iredale, 13 Strand, Torquay. 
Mr. James Bolton, 81 Knightsbridge, S.W. 
Messrs. Combridge & Co., 16 Wheeler Gate, Nottingham. 
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_ INSTITUTION 
BRITAIN. 
Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 

TUESDAY NEXT, APRIL 12, at 5 o'clock, 
Professor L. C. MIALL, F.R.S,, Fullerian Pro- 
fessor of Physiology R.I. First of three Lec- | 
tures on “The Transformations of Animals.” | 
Half-a-Guinea the Course. 

THURSDAY, APRIL 14, at 5 o'clock, 
Professor DEWAR, M.A., LL.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry R.I. First of 
three Lectures on “Dissociation.” Half-a- 
Guinea. 

SATURDAY, APRIL 16, at 3 o’clock, CYRIL 
DAVENPORT, Esq., F.S.A. First of three 
Lectures on (1) Mezzotints ; (2) Cameos; (3) 
Jewellery. Half-a-Guinea. 

Subscription to all the Courses in the Season, 
Two Guineas. 


OF 





The Academy and Literature 


NOTE.—Amateurs and others 
owning Photographs of Literary, 
Musical, Artistic or Dramatic 
interest are requested to com- 
municate with the Editor of this 
Journal, 9 East Harding Street, 
E.C. 


, 39! 
| SYDNEY BULLETIN PUBLICATIONS. 


Australian Humour and Verse. 
AT SIX SHILLINGS NET. 
On Our Selection. By A. H. Davis (“Steele Rudd”) 
Our New Selection. By A. H. Davis (“Steele 
Rudd”). 


AT OUR SHILLINGS AND SIXPENCE NET, 
The Bulletin Reciter. 
Fair Girls and Grey Horses. 
OGILVIE. 
Hearts of Gold. By Wit H, OcItvis. 
At Dawn and Dusk. By Victor J. Datry. 
The Bulletin Story-Book. 
Such is Life. By Tom CoLtins. 
Write for the BULLETIN BOOK OIROULAR, post free. 


By Wi. H, 


EDWARDS, DUNLOP & OO., Ltd., 
Clarence House, Bream’s Buildings, B.O. 








WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENTS TO ALL OUR SUBSCRIBERS 


THE ACADEMY AND LITERATURE is Posted Free (52 issues at 3d.) to every Annual Subscriber in the United Kingdom prepaying 13/-. 
Foreign Subscribers by a Pre-payment of 17/6 will secure it being sent Post Free to any address throughout the World for a uniform 1d. 
postage, though the postage payable varies from 1d. minimum to 24d. per copy. Orders may be sent through any Bookseller or News- 
vendor, or direct to the Publisher, 9 East Harding Street, E.C. 


EVERY SUBSCRIBER is entitled to A WEEKLY FREE ADVERTISEMENT 
Of Books (not Current Literature), Fine Art Publications, and Musical Compositions FOR SALE OR WANTED. 


THE ONLY CONDITION 


S ARE— 


1. The Coupon in the current issue, filled in, must accompany the Advertisement (which must not exceed four Jines or 32 words, including 
the address). No replies can be received at or forwarded through our Office. For every additional 8 words, 3d. must be prepaid. 
2. The Book, Fine Art Publication, Print, &c., or Piece of Music to be advertised (except in the case of odd volumes or numbers of a 
magazine to complete a set) shall not have been issued during the last 12 months and so easily obtainable from the Publishers or 


through a local Bookseller. 


3. The Editor retains the right to exclude any advertisement. 
4. Advertisements, accompanied by the current coupon, for the week’s issue must reach this Office by Tuesday morning, first post. 





ee For Sale, and In Exchange. 


FOR SALE _ 


OUND’S ‘Geoffrey de Mandeville : a a Study | 
of the Anarchy, published 16s., for 5s. 6d., 

new copy.— GALLOWAY & PORTER, Booksellers, | 

Cambridge. 


AMES HAYES, 
“ ” 
will soon Rise, Frost’s History Clare, illustrated, 
free 5s. 6d., invaluable. Secure, time flies, | 
White’s History Clare, free 4s.; popular, Clare- | 
men don’t linger ! Fahy’s Diocese Kilmacduagh, | 
illustrated, free 4s. 6d., Galwaymen ? Egan’s | 
History Waterford, 1,000 pages, ene 
free 1s. 6d.!!—?2? Yes. Sir Henry Norman 
Bodyke Evictions, illustrated, free 1s., scarce. | 
Higgins’ Freebooter, Philanthropist (Irish) — 
18th century—7d., scarce. 


OOKS FOR SALE.—AI Telegraphic Code, 
very scarce, for £2; Armstrong’s Turner, 

as new, £6 6s., for £4 10s.; Byron’s Works, 
large paper, 13 vols. complete, new, 13 guineas. | 
—JOHN SMITH & SON, 19 Renfield St., Glasgow, | 


AVENGRO, Ist edition, 3 vols. in 1, 2ls.; 
Vanity Fair, 1849, uncut, 25s.; Hard | 
Times, 1st edition, uncut, 21s. ; Bray's Tradi- | 
tions of Devonshire, 7s. 6¢.—HISCOKE & Son, 
22 Hill Street, Richmond, Surrey. 





__ Bookseller, Ennis. —| 
























































OOKS FOR SALE. —Chambers'’s Encyclo- 
pedia, 10 vols., hf. morocco, £4 165s.; 

Speaker's Commentary, Old Testament, 7 vols., | 
35s.; six coloured sporting subjects by Henry 
Alken on postcards, 64d.; Montaigne’s Essays, 
edit. Hazlitt, 4 vols., ls. 6d.—THOMAS THORP | 
Bookseller, 100 St. Martin’s Lane, London,W.C.’ | 
and at b Reading. 





ASQUET of Livesatune, cloth, gilt, 6 vols., 
45s. for 18s. 6d. ; Colton’s Lacon, fine copy, | = 
3s. 9d.; Hannah More on Female Education, | 
1799, Qs, 9d.; World of Cant, 2s. 34—J. W. 
T HOMPSON, 45 Pasture Street, , Grimsby. 
(a Sets complete. “The Dome,” “ The 
Butterfly,” ‘The Studio,” The Savoy,” 
“ The Whirlwind,” “ Phil May’s Annuals,” and 
others scarce. — BAYNE, 36 Annette Street, 


Glasgow. 


AMES G. COMMIN, Sookseller, Exeter, 
e offers Sowerby’s English Botany, 13 vols., 
| £14 14s.; Paley’s Illustrations of Baptismal 
| Fonts, 6¢. "6d. ; Blew’s Brighton and its Coaches, 
11s. 6d., post ‘free. 

HAT OFFERS? Vols. 1-13 Dict. National 
Biography, cloth, clean, perfect; no 
stamp or label.--Public Library, Gravesend. 


_—- Coursing, Dancing. Archery, 
Swimming, Poetry of Sport. Badminton 
Library, large paper editions, offered 30s. each. 
Punch’s Political Life of Gladstone, 3 vols. 60s. 
—Youne’s Liprary, 179 Kensington High 
| Stret, W. 





WANTED 


O0OKS.—We want good Books. Do you 
want Cash? Good prices paid for any- 
thing rare, curious, quaint, fine coloured plates, 
good bindings, old sporting books, &c. List 
free.—JUCKES, Book Merchants and Exporters, 
Birmingham. 


URRENT LITERATURE AND SURPLUS | 
BOOKS of every kind bought at fair | 
prices for cash by HoLMEs Bros., 4 Manette | 
Street, Charing Cross Road (many years with 
| Mrs. C. Hindley, of Booksellers’ Row). 


OOKS WANTED. —Any quantities for cash. 
English Spy, 2 vols.; Gammonia, 1837; 











| stock in Wales. All Welsh books purchased.— 
WILLIAMS’s Old Book Stores, Ruthin. 


OOKS WANTED. — Beaujon, Dutch Sea 

Fisheries, 1883; Clarendon’s Rebellion, 

2 vols., 1840 ; Ellet, Essay on the Laws of 

Trade; Greg, List of Masques, &c., Biblio- 

| graphical Soc.—SucKLING & Co, 13’ Garrick 
Street, Covent Garden, W.C. 


YOOKS WANTED.—Jameson’s Italian Pain- 

ters; English Dramatists of to-day by 

Archer ; "Books by Haeckel.—JoHN SMITH & 
Son, 19 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


ws TED. —Any Histories or books dealing 

with Cornwall and the Scilly Isles; also | 
old maps and prints of Cornwall, and engrav- 
ings of celebrated Cornishmen. — POLLARD, 
Bookseller, Penzance. 








NOLLYS (Col.), Lifeguardsman Shaw ; 
Forbes, Leaves from a Trooper’s Diary ; 
Huish’s The Sword (Fine Art Society); John 
Neville, Soldier, Sportsman, and Gentleman ; 
Mitchell’s Recollections of One of the Light 
Brigade ; Emmett, Camp and Sanctuary, 1895 ; 
Turnbull, War Memories of an Army Chaplain, 
| 1898; Hohenlohe - Ingelfingen, Letters on 
Artillery.—FRANcIS EpWArDs, 83 High Street, 
Marylebone, London, Ww. 


oo —Wanted, to buy any Old English o1 or 
Foreign Postage Stamps, in collections or 
loose.—D. CADNEY, 23 Market Hill. Cambridge 


APIER, Peninsular War, Vol. 6, 8vo; Winter, 

The Stranger Woman; Oliphant, House 

;on the Moor; Freytag, Debit and Oredit.— 
A. & R. MILNE, Aberdeen. 


OOKS WANTED.—Brown, Chaucer's Eng- 

land, 2 vols.; Shakespeare's England, 

2 vols. ; Dict. of Authors, Sharpe ; Dobson’s 18th 

Century Vignettes, 3rd series ; Boydell’s Shake- 

speare, lst edition —FRANK HOLLINGS, 7 Great 
Turnstile, W.C. 


[Dg of genuine specimens ‘of Old 

English Furniture, Old Pictures, Old China, 
| Old Silver, &c., &c., who desire to dispose of 
| the same privately, are invited to send par- 








_ | ticulars to Hampton & Sons, Pall Mall East, 


| who are alwa s prepared to give full value for 


| interesting eyamples. 
Guy Mannering. Highest prices offered. Largest 





\ IBSON’S illustrations to Pickwick, as issued ; 
Germ, odd parts with the wrappers; 
Amorous War, J. Mayne, 1648; Army Lists 
prior to 1800; Military Costume plates.— 
Rosson & Co., 23 Coventry Street, Piccadilly, W. 


TANTED. — Patten- Saunders, Black and 
Gold; Plays, Poems, or Essays printed 
before 1700; old English or Foreign Stamps; 
Bacon, Essays, or others printed prior 1700.— 
Messrs, JAGGARD, Bookshop, Moorfields, Liver- 
pool. 


ANTED “by” GEO. HARDING, 64 Great 
Russell Street, London, W.C. —Old Books 

‘and Pamphlets relating to America, Oanada, 
Banking, Chartists, Commerce and Trade, Corn, 
Finance, Free Trade and Protection, Insurance, 
Political Economy, Socialis:a, Statistical 
Journal, Calendars of State Papers. 
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SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S 


NEW “BOOKS 


NEW VOLUME by Mr. MERRIMAN 
On APRIL 12, Crown 8vo. 6s. 


Tomaso’s 
Fortune ; 


and other Stories 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN 


Author of “ The Sowers,” “The Vultures,” 
“ Barlasch of the Guard,” &c. 


NEW EDITION OF MR. MERRIMAN’S 
* FLOTSAM.” 
On April 12, with a Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo, 6s, 


FLOTSAM. 
By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN. 


Sixth Impression. 


Vanity Fair.+“ A capital book, that will 
repay ‘any -reader; old or young, for the 
reading.” 


STUDIES FROM 
ATTIC DRAMA: 


THE HOUSE OF ATREUS, being a 

resentation in English Blank -Verse 
of the AGAMEMNON OF ASCHYLUS, 
and ADGOESTIs, A PLAY, after 
EURIPIDES. 


By EDWARD GEORGE HARMAN. 


Crown 8vo 5s. 
[ln a few days. 


DWALA: a Romance. 
By GEORGE CALDERON, 


Author of “The Adventures of Downy 
V. Green; Rhodes Scholar at Oxford.” 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE GAGE OF RED 
AND WHITE. 
By GRAHAM HOPE, 


Author of “A Cardinal and his Con- 
science,” “ The Triumph of Count Oster- 
mann,” &c. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

British Weekly.—* There is genius, enthu- 
siasm, and rare literary skill in this writer's 
studies of the great Catholic house of Guise. 
Her latest book is of absorbing interest.” 

Academy.—“ As pleasant, as graceful, and 
as tersely simple in diction and plot as ahy 
of its foreranners.” 


London: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 


15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
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CONSTABLE’S SIX-SHILLING NOVELS 
: po. d ; 
READY THIS DAY. 
Belchamber. 
By HOWARD OVERING StuRGIs, Author of “ Tim,” “All that was Possible.” 


The Imperialist. 


By SARA JEANNETTE DuNCAN (Mrs. EVERARD Cores), Author of “Those Delight- 
ful Americans,” &c. 





READY SHORTLY. 


“Incomparable Bellairs.” 


By AGNES AND EGERTON CasTLE, Authors of “The Bath Comedy,” “The Star 
Dreamer,” &c, 


MISS JOHNSTON’S NEW ROMANCE. 


Sir Mortimer. 


By MAry JOHNSTON, Author of “ Audrey,” “ By Order of the Company,” and “ The 
Old Dominion.” 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


The. Deliverance. 


A Romance of the Virginian Tobacco Fields. By ELLEN GLasGcow, Author of “ The 
Battle Ground,” &c. With Coloured Illustrations. 
An unusual and remarkable novel, which will add fresh laurels to Miss Glasgow’s fame. 
There is a breadth of treatment, a skilful handling of great national emotions, an all- 
pervading atmosphere which mark out this novel from its fellows.”—Academy. 


The Tutor’s Love Story. 


By WALTER ‘Frits, Author of “ In Search of Quiet,” &c. 


A Ladder of Tears. 


By G. Cotmorg, Author of “ The Strange Story of Hester Wynne,” &c. 


The Bindweed. 


By NEwweE K. Buissett, Author of “* The Concert Director,” “ Brass,” &c. 


“ A stirring romance which is scarcely, if at all, inferior to ‘ The Prisoner of Zenda.’” 
British Weekly: 


Jewel: A Chapter in Her Life. 


By CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, Author of “ A Right Princess,” &c. 
“ Jewel is a real and radiant little creature.”— Bookman. 


ON SALE EVERYWHERE. 


The Statesman and the Bishop. 


A Letter to a Gentleman in the Diocese of Hereford. By JOHN DRAPER, 
Price 1s. net. , 





READY SHORTLY. 
Mrs. PEEL’S NEW HOUSEHOLD BOOK. 


The Single-handed Cook. 


More Recipes, Menus, &c. By the Author of “Ten Shillings a Head for House- 


books,” &e. 3s. 6d. 


History of Yorkshire County. 
Cricket, 1833-1903. 


By the Rev. R. 8. Honmes. Illustrated. Demy 8vo, 5s, net. 





ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LTD., WESTMINSTER, 








